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PART UI. 


A SERENE Sabbath in June. The 
sun looks down calmly from his sapphire 
throne upon beautiful France, now bleed- 
ing with the bitter persecutions of God’s 
people, the despised Huguenots. There 
in his pleasant light stands the little vil- 
lage of Mirecourt. 

A neat temple nestles in the foliage, 
and through the quaint old streets and 
across the little green squares and past 
the rows of freshly-trimmed shade-trees 
are walking a goodly company in holiday 
attire. There are old men in small- 
clothes, with shining knee-buckles and 
three-cornered hats, and young men with 
gay waistcoats and glittering breast-pins. 
There are peasant women in black jack- 
ets, short scarlet petticoats, and tall, 
clear-starched muslin head-dresses ; and 
pretty grisettes in coquetish black silk 
aprons and jaunty lace caps; while chil- 
dren of all sizes are scattered here and 
there as buds among the flowers. Only 
a small number of faces peep out from 
bonnets, for in this little district there 
are not many families of wealth. 

One of these few bonneted women 
would instantly have attracted your at- 
tention. She was slightly below the 
middle age, with a calm, pale face, and 
soft hazel eyes. By her side, with a 
hymn-book in his hand, is a tall, erect 
man, of a benevolent countenance. Be- 
fore her walks a fine-looking lad of 


eighteen, leading two little girls, and 
behind her two round-faced boys, who 
might have been the one twelve and the 
other fourteen years of age. This group 
constitutes the Montrevel family, one of 
the most respectable in the place, and 
universally beloved. 

All these people, from different direc- 
tions, are drawing towards one point, — 
the modest church hidden among the 
trees, — when the Montrevel family ap- 
proached the entrance. Louis drew back 
the little girls for his parents to precede 
him, and then, following with his broth- 
ers, they all passed in, and sat down on 
one of the benches, Louis helping his 
twin sisters to mount a seat each side of 
him. A pleasant sight it was to look 
upon Monsieur and Madame with their 
little flock, and many an eye dwelt kindly 
on the flaxen curly-haired Agnes and 
Marie. 

The introductory services are over, 
and the aged pastor rises to announce 
his text : — 

“ Peace I leave with you, my peace I 
give unto you, not as the world giveth 
give I unto you.” 

As he stands there, his silver locks 
flowing over his shoulders, and his mild 
blue eye lighted with heavenly fire, a 
ray of light falling on his forehead 
crowns him with an aureole, likening 
him to one of the old pictured saints of 
Fra Angelico. 
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“My dear children,” he says, “we 
must all abide as did the Israelites, with 
our sandals on, our loins girded, and our 
lamps trimmed and burning. Our lot is 
cast in a comparatively obscure part of 
the Lord’s vineyard, and as yet we have 
known but little of the terrible suf- 
ferings our brethren and sisters have 
endured since the revocation of King 
Henry’s edict. But when the bitter cup 
comes to us, as come without doubt it 
will, may we drink it submissively! I 
pray that in the day of adversity not 
one of my dear flock may be left to deny 
his Master.” ad 

Hardly had he uttered these words 
when the distant sound of cavalry sent 
a shudder through the assembly, for the 
poor Huguenots had good reason to know 
what this portended. 


itime:than it has taken to describe the 
scene, the Lord’s house is filled and sur- 
rounded. Mounting the pulpit, his sword 
clattering on the stairs, the captain un- 
rolled a parchment with its large seals 
of state, and read a proclamation, the 
substance of which was that his royal 
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“T will look unto the hills whence my 

help cometh,” said the good man, lifting 
up his eyes toheaven. Then, extending 
his arms towards his beloved people, he 
continued, — 
. “Fear not, little flock ; it is your Fa- 
ther’s good pleasure to give you the 
kingdom.” “In the world ye shall have 
tribulation ; but be of good cheer, I have 
overcome the world.” 

More and more distinct grew the 
tramp of the horsemen, and in spite of 
Father Legarme’s cheering words the 
people were greatly agitated. Some fled 
in terror, while others huddled together 
at the foot of the altar. 

On came the dragoons, dashing with 
savage yells through the quiet streets, 
across the green sward, on towards that 
temple of sincere worshipers. In less 
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majesty had appointed dragonnades for 
the recovery of all heretics to the most 
holy Catholic Church. 

. “In accordance with this proclama- 
tion,” he continued, “you are all hereby 
summoned to repair to the cathedral, 
where the priests who accompany the 
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regiment will receive your recantation; 
and afterwards you will celebrate the 
mass. If any refuse to obey, upon them 
the dragoons will be quartered.” 

Then, addressing the soldiers with a 
shout, ‘‘ Now, men, to your work ! ” there 
followed a scene of indescribable terror 
and distress. Some fled; others were 
dragged through the streets into the ca- 
thedral, up to the very altar; while a few, 
sorely tempted, hastily signed their ab- 
juration, to repent of it ever after. 

The houses of the recusants were 

’ filled with these emissaries of the church. 
All the torments that human or satanic 
ingenuity could devise were made use of 
to force back these wanderers to the 
arms of their cruel mother. The poor 
victims were hung up by their feet or the 
hair of their head, and, as if that were 
not enough, were at the same time nearly 
suffocated by the burning of damp straw 
in their cells. They were plunged into 
wate: and drawn out with a bare escape 
from drowning. 

Women were cruelly disfigured in the 
face, and dragged through the streets by 
the hair of their head, and otherwise 
shamefully maltreated. Thus in every 
possible way were they harassed and 
tortured, while if they attempted to flee 
the country they were pursued, and if 
caught, punished as malefactors. But 
the refinement of these cruelties was 
the tearing from the arms of their pa- 
rents children of the tenderest age, and 
committing them to the charge. of that 
cold-blooded step-mother, the Papacy. 

Upon the Montrevel family had been 
quartered thirty of these remorseless 
dragoons, —an infliction in comparison 
with which the Egyptian plagues were a 
dispensation of mercy. There seemed 
to be no species of wanton or brutal 
violence which these holy “booted mis- 
sionaries ” omitted from their means of 
grace for the conversion of heretics. 
After various ineffectual efforts with 
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Monsieur Montrevel, one of these fiends 
exclaimed with an oath, “ You siad/ swal- 
low the host,” and opening his mouth 
with a bayonet, another of the hellish 
crew put in the host, which together they 
forced down his throat. 

As Louis, the eldest son, witnessed 
this atrocious act, he started to rush up- 
on the monsters. But an appealing look 
from his mother, and the recollection of 
his own impotence, arrested his motions. 
At this moment, a Jesuit father entering, 
angrily addressed the heretic, — 

“ Your obstinacy will only bring ruin 
on yourself and family ;” and nodding to 
the ruffians, he added, “take him away.” 

As they were dragging him from the 
room, he cast a parting glance at his 
wife and son, saying, “ Remember the 
promise, ‘ Be thou faithful unto death, 
and I will give thee a crown of life.’” 

To make sure of the lambs, those 
ravening wolves then proceeded to tear 
from the broken-hearted wife her two 
younger sons and the pretty twins, little 
Agnes and Marie, whose pleas to stay. 
with their dear mamma might have 
moved a heart of stone. 

Late the same day, as the dragoons, 
half drunk, had thrown themselves down 
to sleep, Louis went out to draw water. 
Hastily following, his mother beckoned 
him into the granary. 

“ Ah, my son, you must leave me in- 
stantly.” 

“JT can not, dear mother.” 

“ There is no help for it, Louis. Your 
father will be murdered, and the little 
ones are all torn fromme. But you may 
live to serve the dear Master. You will 
find means to escape to Holland, and 
thence to England, where it may be you 
can prepare yourself to be a minister of 
the blessed gospel. Perhaps some of 
your friends will go with you: but there 
aust be no delay. And here is a little 
money for you.” As Louis still hesita- 
ted, she added earnestly, “For you to 
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remain is torture and death, or, worse 
still, the dreadful galleys; for you will 
not forswear your religion.” 

“ Never, unless God forsakes me.” 

“Then farewell, my precious child! 
And may God bless you !” 

Louis hastily flung himself on his mo- 
ther’s neck, and without another word 
set forth on his exile. As he came to a 
bend in the road, he turned and took a 
last glimpse of his beloved home. How 
attractive it looked in the sunset light, 
with its pleasant parterre, its wide gravel 
walks, its neat rows of trees, and that 
indescribable air that invests home with 
such a sacred charm. 

“Tt will soon be in ruins !” he mourn- 
fully exclaimed. But choking down his 
grief, he went on his way. 

Two of his friends, Andrew and Henry 
Oster, lived with an uncle who was a 
Catholic, and whose house, consequently, 
was free from the hated dragoons. Be- 
ing one of the easy sort, he did not mo- 
lest his heretical friends, and if he hap- 
pened to meet either of the boys carry- 
ing provisions away was discreetly silent. 
They were, in fact, carried to a secret 
place, where a few families, having man- 
aged to elude the vigilance of the spies, 
had hid themselves, taking with them 
their beloved pastor, Father Legarme. 

In the mean while, Madame Mont- 
revel remained alone with the ruthless 
invaders. Innumerable cruelties were 
practiced upon her to make her renounce 
her religion. But invain. Having con- 
sumed all the provisions that had been 
stored up, pillaged the premises of every- 
thing valuable, and demolished the house 
even to the foundations, the savages 
dragged Madame Montrevel before the 
Duke de la Pontiac, as a stubborn her- 
etic. 

“She sall submit,” exclaimed the 
duke, enraged at her obstinacy. 

And ordering pen and paper, one of 
his zealous servants seized her hand, and 
compelled her to sign her abjuration. 
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“My Master will pardon this offend- 
ing hand,” said she, looking the duke 
calmly in the face, “for my heart is not 
guilty of this base denial.” 

Is it possible, we are constrained to 
ask, that the most bigoted zealot should 
have attached any weight to such con- 
versions? Yet most of the converts re- 
ported so triumphantly to the king were 
of this description. It does not surprise 
us thatthe good queen of Sweden, though 
a devoted adherent of the papacy, should 
write as she did to the French embassa- 
dor at Stockholm : — 

“J will frankly avow that I am not 
quite persuaded of the success of this 
great design, and that I can not rejoice 
atitas an affair very advantageous to 
our holy religion. Military men are 
strange apostles. I consider them more 
likely to kill, to ravish, and to plunder, 
than to persuade ; and, in fact, accounts 
beyond doubt inform us that they fulfill 
their mission entirely in their own mode. 
I pity the people abandoned to their dis- 
cretion. I sympathize with so many 
ruined families, so many respectable per- 
sons reduced to beggary, and I can not 
look upon what is now passing in France 
without compassion.” 

And to the cardinal Azolino she feel- 


ingly exclaims, — 


“JT am overwhelmed with grief when 
I think of all the innocent blood which 
a blind fanaticism causes daily to flow. 
France exercises without remorse or 
fear the most barbarous persecution up- 
on the dearest and most industrious por- 
tion of her people. .. . Every time I 
contemplate the atrocious torments which 
have been inflicted upon the Protestants 
my heart throbs and my eyes are filled 
with tears.” 

Even Madame de Maintenon, that 
zealous renegade from Protestantism, 
frankly admitted, “I think that all these 
conversions are not sincere; buta least 
the children will be Romanists.” 

Louis Montrevel and his two young 
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friends failed to persuade Father Le- 
garme to share their flight. 

“‘ My poor services belong to my scat- 
tered flock.” 

“But the horrid wolves will scent you 
out and devour you !” exclaimed Andrew 
impetuously. 

“Not before God’s time,my son. And 
if I am accounted worthy of a martyr’s 
death, he will carry me through it.” 

Having exhorted the lads to remain 
true to their faith, whatever trials they 
might encounter, the good pastor prayed 
fervently with them, and then, having re- 
ceived his parting benediction, they set 
out on their journey. 

On reaching Paris, they found shelter 
for the night ina Huguenot family, in the 
outskirts of the gay city. 

“Tf youcan only escape the notice of 
the guards,” said their host, as his wife 
was putting up a lunch for the travelers, 
“and once set your feet in Charleroi, you 
will be under the protection of the Dutch 
garrison. There is no knowing how soon 
the rest of us will have to flee. But 
keep up, lads, for we shall reach heaven 
all the sooner for our persecutions, and, 
thank God! there will be no dragoons 
there.” 

Cordially shaking hands with their 
host and hostess, the boys once more 
set forth on their exile. They had not 
traveled many hours before they caught 
the sound of distant troops. Leaping 
the hedges, they had no sooner reached 
a place of concealment in the woods 
than a company of dragoons rode furi- 
ously by. It was not till long after the 
last sound of the retreating horsemen 
had died away that they ventured again 
into the high road.. They also encoun- 
tered other perils, in which their pres- 
ence of mind alone saved them. 

“J wish we dared sing,” said Louis, 
“for 1 am sure it would keep up our 
spirits.” 

“ We can recite hymns, any way,” re- 
plied Henry, “and that is next best.” 
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“T have no memory of that sort,” ob- 
served Andrew, “but I will be your at- 
tentive audience.” . 

So Louis and Henry took turns in re- 
citing Huguenot hymns, while Andrew 
performed the part of listener. 

“JT always loved those hymns,” he 
said, “but somehow they seem sweeter 
than ever before.” 

“So they do to me,” responded Louis, 
“and I suppose it is because we are in 
circumstances to feel the need of the 
consolations they breathe. I think we 
should also find passages of Scripture 
more precious, for the same reason. 
Let us make the experiment.” 

Having repeated a number of verses, 
they proceeded to talk of their early life. 

“This is delightful,’ said Henry, 
“even if we are exiles.” 

“ The more delightful on that very ac- 
count,” replied both the boys in the 
same breath. 

Thus beguiling the way, they traveled 
on in fancied security. Stopping to 
lunch, they heard some travelers discuss- 
ing the dragoons. 

“J hear they are at La Platte on their 
missionary work,” remarked oneof them 
with a sneer.’ 

“Yes,” replied the other, “ and woe to 
those whom they catch trying to es- 
cape.” 

Now the boys knew that La Platte 
was near the boundary line, and that it 
was a town they were to pass through 
in approaching Charleroi. Ina sudden 
alarm, they concluded to deviate from 
their intended route, and approach their 
place of destination by a circuitous road. 

Fatal decision ! which even before the 
day was through they began to regret. 

“I fear we have been very foolish, 
and only put our heads into the lion’s 
mouth,” said Andrew, after they had 
walked some timeinsilence. “ Did you 
observe that ill-favored man that looked 
at us so sharply while we were lunching 
this morning ?” 
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“That I did; and I have been afraid 
of encountering him ever since.” 

Entering a hostelrie, they were seized 
with a dismal foreboding on beholding 
that same ugly face appearing at another 
door. But they concealed their alarm, 
and called for supper and lodging, mean- 
ing to escape in the night. They were 
just partaking of their frugal meal, when 
the dreaded man, who had stepped out, 
re-appeared, accompanied by four gen- 
darmes, and pointing to the lads, they 
were speedily arrested, and brought be- 
fore the governor, who, after a brief ex- 
amination, committed them to prison. 
Sending to Paris for orders, he received 
a rescript, requiring them to be brought 
to trial, not only for heresy, but also for 
being found on the frontiers without a 
passport. It contained directions, how- 
ever, that the curé should labor for their 
conversion, and, if successful, that they 
should be pardoned and sent home. 

The officer. to whose charge they were 
committed, though a Catholic, did not 
believe in persecution. Reporting to 
his prisoners the rescript, he added, — 

“ Now, boys, your own consciences 
must be your guide. All I have to say 
is, that if you recant you will be par- 
doned ; but if not, you will probably be 
sent to the galleys.” 

“ Come what may, we will never be- 
tray our faith,” answered Louis, without 
a moment’s hesitation. 

“Then the Lord be merciful to you !” 

The following morning the curé com- 
menced his pious labors. But it did not 
take him long to discover that, whatever 
arguments he might advance, the boys 
invariably managed to get the better of 
him. The oftener he was discomfited, 
however, the greater became his desire 
for success. For he reasoned within 
himself, — 

““ These boys have so much pluck that 
if they were only on the right side they 
could argue down multitudes of heretics 
as I can never do.” 
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Besides, he had become really inter- 
ested in them, particularly in Louis. 

“It’s of no use to discuss any longer, 
for the rogues have used me up. And 
they’ve read all .my books ;—no, they 
haven’t!”? he exclaimed, as a sudden 
thought flashed on him, “ for there’s the 
very best of them they haven’t even 
looked at.” 

And asmile dawned on his face as 
he thought of its fair pages. After pon- 
dering a few moments in silence, he 
broke out, — 

“Yes, yes ; that will do it; and if one 
yields, all will. She has become greatly 
interested in their conversion from hear- 
ing my reports. And I’ll set out the 
case in the morning so as to move her 
feelings. I don’t see any objection to 
the scheme. The Montrevel family is 
very respectable, and Louis is a hand- 
some fellow, and a good one too, as one 
can easily see in spite of his damnable 
heresy. And for that his parents are 
more to blame than he.” 

So he went to sleep with his head full 
of this new and subtler style of argu- 
ment. 

The next day tie officer ushered into 
their cell a young and pretty girl, bear- 
ing a basket of grapes from her uncle, 
the curé. 

“Sit down and talk with these pris- 
oners a bit,” said the officer, “ for they are 
separated from their friends, and know 
not what is to befall them.” 

The damsel had a tender heart, and, 
though a devout Catholic, she pitied 
these misguided heretics. Soin a friend- 
ly way she began to ask questions, hap- 
pening first to address Andrew. 

“ My brother and I are orphans,” the 
lad replied, “and have no brothers or 
sisters ; but Louis has left a great many 


friends, besides two of the sweetest lit- , | 


tle sisters you ever saw.” 

“* Tell me about them, please.” 

And as Louis, touched by her interest, 
was drawn to speak out of a full heart, 


wie 
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she sat listening with flushed cheek and 
tearful eyes. 

“Oh that I could persuade you to re- 
turn to the mother church!” 

- “Do you think the means she is em- 
ploying particularly suited to win us?” 

“T can not tell. I always shudder 
when I hear about the’ dragonnades, 
but uncle says it is what God requires.” 

“ But we don’t believe in such a God.” 

Louise crossed herself quickly. “I 
shall say prayers for you to our holy 
mother.” 

“ And on our part,” exclaimed Louis 
_ warmly, “we will entreat the Lord Jesus 
Christ to lead you into that truth for 
which we are ready to die.” 

“ But you must not die. I can not be- 
lieve the Blessed Virgin requires such a 
sacrifice. How I wish Father La Sallier 
were here, for he is more learned than 
my uncle, and I = he could convince 
you of your errors.’ 

“ Not while the a Word is treas- 
ured up in our hearts.” 

“Ah! there was the beginning of 
your sin, — the daring to read and think 
for yourselves. I shall have to say Ave 
Marias for you all night.” 

For several successive days the maiden 
continued to visit the prison, bringing 
fresh offerings of fruits and flowers. Not 
only this, but she also brought books 
which she hoped would convince them 
of their errors. And each visit she went 
home more intent on their conversion. 

“Which of the lads do you say the 
most prayers for?” inquired her uncle 
one day. 

“T say a great many for them all, but 
the most, dear uncle, for Louis Mont- 
revel.” 

“ Why for him?” 

“ Because nee is so unhappy about his 
sweet sisters.’ 

“What wouldst thou give to win him 
to the church ?” 

“Everything I have in the world.” 
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“And yourself, too, ma fille ?” 

The girl opened her innocent eyes 
wide upon the curé. 

“T mean wouldst thou marry him, if 
that would bring him back?” 

The bloom on her face deepened as 
she replied, — 

“But, uncle, he has not a thought of 
any such thing.” 

“That does not prove, silly girl, that 
he never will have. All I want to know 
is what thou wouldst say if he should 
ask thee to become his wife ?” 

“But, uncle, I have repeated more 
than three hundred Ave Marias for him, 
and he does not begin to relent.” 

“That is not to the purpose, my 
daughter. He may be proof against thy 
prayers, and yet be unable to resist thy- 
self. If thou canst save him and the 
others too, wilt thou do it ? — that is the 
question.” 

“They are gallant lads, dear uncle, 
and well worth saving.” 

“T see how it is. Well, to-morrow | 
will examine into their progress.” 

The next day the curé went to the 
prison, and Louise rather reluctantly 
accompanied him, remaining, however, by 
his permission, in the keeper’s room. 

The curé greeted the captives kindly, 
handing Louis a beautiful bouquet. 

“That is from my poor Louise, whose 
heart is set on thy coming back to the 
church.” 

“Give her my thanks for her great 
kindness.” 

“¢ And what else shall I say ?” 

“ Say that I shall never forget to pray 
for her.” 

“ Dost think her a comely lass ?” 

“ Indeed I do, and, what is better, she 
has a tender heart.” 

“That she has, and a pretty fortune 
to boot. And I will tell you what it is, 
young man: if you will only abjure your 
heresy, I will give her to you for your 
wife, dowry and all.” 
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A flush of surprise passed over Louis’ 
face, and for a moment he could not 
speak. 

“T mean what I say ; so take time to 
recover.” 

“ But mademoiselle ?” 

“Have no fear. She will not shrink 
from anything that will effect your con- 
version.” 

“But I could not accept such a sac- 
ince” 
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“ Tush, tush ! is that the way a young 
man talks when a pretty girl is willing to 
marry him?” 

“That is not all I would say.” 

“ Let Louise come here,” motioning 
to the officer. 

He withdrew, presently returning with 
the maiden, who entered with an air of 
great timidity. 

“Can you find it in your heart to 
grieve gs Soke ee 
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Rapidly did Louis picture the two fu- 
tures spread out before him. On the 
one hand freedom, wealth, position, and, 
dearer than all, this beautiful, loving 
maiden for his bride; on the other, a 
convict’s fate, ignominy, suffering, death, 
or a galley slave for life. 

And he was only eighteen. 
blame him that he wavered ? 
but for a moment. 

“] thank her with all my heart, but I 
should not be worthy of her if I should 
renounce my faith.” 

Louise looked at him with a mute ap- 
peal not easy to resist, but he only 
added, — 


Can you 
Yet it was 


“Believe me, mademoiselle, it is not 
that I slight you, but that I can not deny 
my Master.” 

Her uncle would have expostulated ; 
but she prevented him, and offering her 
hand, — 

“T would have saved you if I could ; — 
farewell.” 

Unobserved by the curé, he took a 
little volume from his bosom, and giving 
it to her, said in a low voice, — 

“ Read it carefully for my sake. And 
I pray God it may lead you into the 
truth.” 

“ He is an ingrate,” growled her uncle 
as he strode rapidly home, his niece be- 
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ing scarcely able to keep pace with 
him. 

“Don’t, dear uncle. He only does 
what he thinks right. We will say 
prayers for hin.” 

“He shall have no prayers of mine, 
—the child of Satan! To think of his 
flinging back such a giftin my face! I 
shall denounce him forthwith.” 

Louise made no reply till they entered 
the house, when she set upon him with 
a flood of entreaties to persuade him to 
connive at the escape of the boys. At 
length he promised to think it over, and 
not to decide till the next morning. 

His niece retired to her room, but not 
to her pillow. Taking the little book 


out of her pocket, she read on its title-— 


page, — “The New Testament.” 


“Tt must be a part of the Bible,” she . 


said to herself, “for I have heard my un- 
cle speak of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. I suppose he would burn it if I 
told him. But it can do no harm if I 
hide it under my pillow. Poor Louis! 
for his sake I will keep it.” 
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Then kneeling before a crucifix, she 
besought the Holy Mother to have pity 
on these poor heretics, and to save them 
from the dreadful fate that threatened 
them. Towards morning, wearied out, 
she threw herself on a couch, and falling 
into a heavy sleep, did not awake till 
daylight was streaming into the room, 
and the convent bells were ringing for 
matins. She hastened down stairs, but 
the curé had eaten his breakfast and gone 
out. She was oppressed with dread, and 
well she might be, for in that system in 
which she trusted there were no bowels 
of mercies. Persecution was a high duty, 
a great mission of the church. Hereto- 
fore she had believed in this duty, though 
not without a struggle. She was dis- 
tressed at the doubts which began to 
creep over her. So there she sat, look- 
ing out of the window with a foreboding 
heart, which proved only too true a 
prophet. Her uncle had hastened to 
the authorities to denounce the three 
boys as hardened reprobates, under the 
dominion of the devil. 


(To be continued.) 


A SAINTLY LEGEND. 


BY Joe ke Ds 


Five holy men and. women once 
(So goes the olden story) 
Met with their tuned instruments 
To sing their Saviour’s glory. 
To him with heart and voice they sang, 
While far and near the echoes rang, 
That told of Jesus’ glory. 


St. Paul was there with stately mien, 
And Mary, meek and lowly, 

The pure and saintly Augustine, 
And St. Cecilia holy, 

And John, who leaned on Jesus’ breast, 

Whom Jesus loved above the rest, 
John, loving, loved, and lowly. 
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And as they sweetly sang and played, 
Their hearts with love upspringing, 
A band of angels overhead 
Paused in their heavenward winging, 
And, “Hark!” said one; “our dearest Lord 
Is by these saints on earth adored ; 
To him the praise they’re singing. 
“ We'll join them in the holy strain!” 
And with notes pure and thrilling, 
They caught the raptured song again, 
The heaven with music filling. 
Ah! ne’er did sweeter songs uprise 
Through golden gates of Paradise 
From hearts more glad and willing. 


But as the music floated down, 

It filled their hearts with wonder, 
And St. Cecilia’s organ tone 

Forgot its low, sweet thunder ; 
Hushed were the timbrels and the lute, 
And every string and voice were mute 

With silent, ravished wonder. 


Thus, Jesus, when into our hearts 
Thy pure, sweet love is stealing, 

Sweeter than even angels’ notes, 
It creeps o’er every feeling ; 

Its music stills each earthly sound, 

And breathes a holy calm around 
O’er each impassioned feeling. 


Our sweetest notes are cold and dull 
In this our earthly prison ; 

But when our songs on earth are done, 
Then, glorified and risen, 

Redeemed and saved by thy rich love, 

We'll join the angel-choirs above, 

And ever sing thy matchless love, 
O Crucified and Risen! 


WHY WAS NOT JESUS A WRITER? 
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' WHY WAS NOT JESUS A WRITER? 


BY REV. W. M. BLACKBURN, 


THE epistle of Christ to Abgarus we 
treat as a forgery, and claim that the 
passage in John viii. 3-11 has full proof 
of its right to the place it holds in the 
sacred record. Only once, then, are we 
told that Jesus wrote anything. He 
simply “stooped down, and with his 
finger wrote on the ground.” What the 
writing was nomancan know. Perhaps 
none ever knew, but he and the accused 
one, to whom he said in forgiving com- 
passion, “‘ Neither do I condemn thee: 
go and sin no more.” This remarkable 
instance of his wisdom is sufficient to 
start the honest and respectful inquiry, 
Why was not Jesus a writer ? 

It may often be profitable to raise 
questions which can not be fully nor di- 
rectly answered, for thus new truths may 
be elicited, or old facts presented in a 
new light ; and these may be of greater 
importance than the direct answer to the 
inquiry raised. 

We set out from the ground assumed 
by those who profess to accept many of 

- the leading facts of the gospel history, 
but who reject the inspiration of the his- 
torians. They admit that Jesus was the 
best of teachers ; the purest of moralists ; 
the author of an original, profound, com- 
prehensive and practical system of truth; 
the moral legislator of a new era, and for 
the most distant generations of the fu- 
ture; the founder of an organization more 
powerful than any other in civilization,; 

. the molder of a new form of life, in- 

dividual, social, ecclesiastical, and even 
national ; the highest example of holy 
living, and the noblest impersonation of 
justice and love, the world ever saw. 
They admit that his teachings are adapt- 
ed and adequate to the wants of every 
man and every society, all nations and 
all ages, and that he was conscious of 
the vast importance of his doctrines, his 


laws, his life, and his love to a world 
which could not afford to lose them. 
They admit the superiority of his wisdom, 
and yet are not satisfied with the method 
in which the record of his words and 
deeds was made. They assert their rev- 
erence for all that he did and declared, 
and they profess to be candid in their 
efforts to determine from the gospel his- 
tory what are really his own works and 
his own utterances. They imagine that 
it is impossible to decide in the existing 
state of the record. On the ground of 
their rationalism, we ask them, How it 
came to pass that the great Teacher per- 


.mitted the record to assume such a 


shape ? 

There were four methods by which he 
might secure confidence in the record. 
1. By writing it himself. 2. By dictating 
to men writing under him. 3. By in- 
specting what others wrote, adopting it 
as his truth and setting his seal to it. 
4. By qualifying certain writers by the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit. The ra- 
tionalistic critics will not admit that the 
fourth method was adopted. Why then 
did he not adopt some one of the others ? 
Oh that he had written a book! seems 
to be the secret wish of those who are 
not content with what is now before 
them. 

On rationalistic grounds Jesus was 
shut up to authorship, dictation, or the 
adoption of what others wrote, over his 
seal and signature, if he would secure 
implicit faith in his teachings. They 
who place so much reliance on the ration- 
al judgment profess to believe all that 
he actually taught and did, and had he 
written of himself, they could have per- 
fect faith in his gospel. If they do not 
assert this in words, they do in conduct, 
for they find no fault in what they con- 
sider the real utterances and works of 
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rians. 

Truly, it is for them to explain why he 
did not take the pen, or audibly dictate 
to an amanuensis just what he would 
have recorded, or set his autographic 
seal to what they wrote and submitted 
to his inspection. Either of these last 
methods would have been equivalent to 
a personal authorship. For, on their 
own footing, he certainly felt that it was 
imperative in him to furnish the world 
with his teachings, and to secure a reli- 
able transmission of them. He must 
have adopted some method, and felt 
such confidence in it that he could de- 
pend solely upon it. We are satisfied 
with the one which we think he did 
adopt, — the inspiration of four men by 
the Holy Ghost. The very fact that he 
employed no other, gives us, in this one 
method, the fullest confidence. Those 
who have not confidence in it expose 
themselves to the necessity of honestly 
admitting that they are mistaken either 
in their exalted views of Jesus, or their 
low views of inspiration. Their lofty 
admiration of his wisdom and _ high ap- 
preciation of his life and teachings 
amount to nothing, or they are driven to 
accept his mode of giving them a gospel. 
Let us, however, meet them where they 
stand, and if they will not receive in 
faith the gospel now in their hands, we 
press upon them the question, Why did 
not Jesus write a better one? For a 
perfectly trustworthy gospel was the 
great want of the world. If rationalism 
be the correct basis for a true faith, it 
had, eighteen centuries ago, its demands 
upon Jesus for his personal authorship. 

Such demands as these : — It was ne- 
cessary that his teachings should be 
written. They must be embodied in a 
“book revelation.” For they would be 
perverted or lost by mere oral tradition. 
His life would be depreciated into an un- 
worthy myth, or exaggerated into an in- 
credible mythology. What is spoken 
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may die; what is written endures. If 
he were a mere man he could not secure 
inspiration to any of his followers, and 
he must either write, or risk the uncer- 
tainties of oraltransmission. If he were 
the Son of God and the “Saviour of 
the world,” he could not submit to such 
a risk; and if the inspiration of certain 
historians would not secure all that he 
intended, he could foresee its deficiency. 
If he foresaw any such deficiency, it was 
surely imperative for him to write his 
teachings, and become, in this sense, the 
author and finisher of a system of faith. 

Not only must his doctrines be re- 
corded, but the facts on which those doc- 
trines are based. Not only were his 
deeds and words important, indepen- 
dently of all other writings, but they 
gave a meaning to all the sacred Scrip- 
tures. On them the Old Testament and 
the (anticipated) epistles depended for 
their clear interpretation, and their prac- 
tical use to the human race. And the 
publication of these facts seemed to be 
needed as soon as possible after his 
death. Where could rationalism find 
one to publish them in a written form 
except Jesus? 

It was important for men, in all time, 
to know just what he did and said. A 
mere reporter is liable to fail both in 
truthfulness of statement and precision 
of terms. This we see proved almost 
every day, even when the reporter is on 
the spot taking the words from the speak- 
er’s lips: how much more true when 
he must draw upon his memory, as long 
after their delivery as the evangelists 
wrote after the death of Christ. De- 
mosthenes would not have been satisfied 
with a reporter’s version of his orations. 
The rationalistic tendency is to confide 
in no second-hand transmission of truths 
which claim to be divine. Then, unless 
Jesus should write, how could we be 
sure of having his very words? What 
force too in his autograph, written by the 
very hand that was nailed to the cross ! 


WHY WAS NOT JESUS A WRITER? 


It was accepted as a fact that the law 
was first traced by the finger of God: 
why should not the gospel be written by 
the hand of Christ? The manner of 
the great teachers, Socrates excepted, 
was to write. Moses, Plato, Seneca, 
Mohammed, were authors. They felt 
that their teachings were too valuable to 
be lost, and that they were bound to 
transmit them to the world by the most 
reliable method which they could employ. 
Was not Jesus, the far greater Teacher, 
much more conscious of the vast impor- 
tance of his doctrines? He believed 
that on them the highest temporal and 
eternal welfare of the human race de- 
pended. If personal authorship was the 
best method of transmission, why did 
he not assume it ? ‘ 

With only human foresight he could 
be assured that others would attempt to 
set forth his doctrines and his life. He 
saw that he was not half understood, 
even by those who knew him best. 
Therefore, if men were left to their own 
guidance, as authors, they would fail to 
represent him in his true character, and 
his teachings in all their force and full- 
ness. Must he not take the pen, and 
forestall their errors? If he had divine 
prescience, he foresaw the many writings 
that appeared after his death, all proving 
the wide demand for a written gospel. 
(Luke i. 1.) A vast apocrypha came 
forth, degrading the character and life of 
Jesus, and even in the very best writings 
which assumed to be gospels certain 
scholars think they find mistakes and 
myths. How a volume from his hand 
would have suppressed many of these 
writings, corrected or confirmed others, 
and put an end to all controversy ! 

Also, Jesus intended that his gospel 
should be published to all nations. The 
rationalists will hardly deny him such 
an intention. He positively declared it. 
(Mark xiii. 10; Matt. xxiv. 15, etc.) It 
should be preached through the ages to 
come. How? Only by the tongue? 
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Then the long line of preachers must 
be rendered infallible in their utterances 
by inspiration. We do not claim that 
he proposed to give inspiration to any 
preachers after the apostles, if indeed to 
them in all their ova/ teachings. (Wit- 
ness Peter at Antioch.) It is enough for 
us to claim it for those who wrote the 
New Testament. But the rationalistic 
admirers of Jesus deny it to the apos- 
tolic preachers, even when they wrote; 
and if they be correct, how could Jesus 
hope that the gospel would be preserved 
from error by oral deliverances alone? It 
must not only be preached by the tongue 
but by the pen. It must be written, and 
who but himself seemed qualified to 
write it? For the writer must be one 
who could not err in his knowledge nor 
in his judgment when selecting from the 
great mass of facts (John xxi. 25) the 
proper words and deeds to be recorded. 
Before the writer’s vision must appear 
the wants of the world throughout the 
distant future. Jesus alone assumed to 
have this foresight, and everything im 
his ministry went forward on the pre- 
sumption that there would be given to 
the world a faithful account of his life, 
his labors, his doctrines, and his death. 
He spake, not to his disciples alone, but 
to the whole race of men; he lived not 
for his times only, but for all ages ; and 
he believed that he was to secure infinite 
blessings to the perishing millions of the 
future. 

Is it too much to say that he might 
have written? If Julius Czesar had the 
time to write when pushing on his wars, 
we may reverently think that Jesus could 
have taken some, even the more weary, 
hours for the pen. He was a proper 
subject. He had the proper and supe- 
rior qualifications. He best knew him- 
self, his mission, and the purpose of his 
life and death. Authorship would seem 
to have been in accordance with his 
work and character as the Revealer and 
the Revelation of the Father. Why not 
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write the words of the Eternal Word? 
He needed not inspiration, as men re- 
quired it, for the Spirit was not given by 
measure unto him. His position was 
peculiar. For four hundred years inspi- 
ration had been claimed for no writer. 
There was a long dearth of religious 
authorship, and that during the very age 
when the first flood of profane literature 
was rolling in upon the earth. With 
what majesty would a volume from him 
who spake as never man spake, have 
gone forth into the world! What un- 
ended controversies about the genuine- 
ness, authenticity, inspiration, and in- 
tegrity of the gospel history would seem 
to have been settled. Imagine the dis- 
covery now of such a book, —one that 
would bear a test even more critical than 
Tischendorf’s Sinaitic manuscript, and be 
pronounced genuine by the ablest schol- 
ars. Into what confusion would the 
schools of infidel criticism be thrown! 
Had such a volume been known for the 
past eighteen centuries, critical rational- 
ism would not have existed in its pres- 
ent form, and if in any other form, it 
could scarcely have been worse for Chris- 
tendom. To have attacked the very writ- 
ings of Jesus could hardly have been 
worse than the present war upon the 
evangelists. 

We have stated these seemingly im- 
perative demands for the personal au- 
thorship of Jesus, in order to bring be- 
fore us the wisdom of the plan which 
we believe he did adopt for transmitting 
to us a sufficient knowledge of his teach- 
ings, and of the facts upon which they 
are based. We can see good reasons 
why he did not write, although we do 
not pretend to say that they are the 
reasons which /e might have given. 

By not assuming authorship he mani- 
fested a character and spirit too sublime 
to be merely human, and nothing less 
than divine. Not that the pen was be- 
neath his dignity, but it was not neces- 
sary that he should take it up. In the 
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modesty of his greatness, and his entire 
freedom from the most captivating form 
of ambition, he went on apparently un- 
concerned about the mode in which the 
world would know of him. This is no 
slight proof that the mode of transmit- 
ting his teachings to the world was al- 
ready settled inhis own mind. Because 
he did not write his gospel, we may be- 
lieve that he had fixed upon a better 
plan, in which he could have the utmost 
confidence. The last age should be as 
certain of possessing a true record of 
his deeds and words as if he had written 
it, and the only remaining method to se- 
cure this result was inspiration. 

He calmly trusted. in the future in- 
spiration of certain men who would be 
“moved by the Holy Ghost” to take 
the pen. He provided for it in the prom- 
ise of the Holy Spirit. John xvi. 13, 14. 
He secured it, if we may believe his 
reported words, and the very reliance 
which he placed in these writers is some 
proof of their inspiration. Surely, then, 
we may have the firmest confidence in 
the method upon which he relied with 
such dignified assurance. We may be 
certain that we now possess all that 
would have been gained had he written 
the gospel with his own hand. There 
can be no disagreement between Christ 
and the Spirit of Christ. 

He thus put honor upon the Holy 
Ghost, whose office it is to carry on his 
work. The Spirit who directed Moses 
in recording the events of creation, 
where by the Word “all things were 
made,” and all the appearances of the 
angel-Jehovah in patriarchal times, could 
select and qualify the proper men to 
transmit by their pens the words and 
deeds of “this same Jesus.” The Old 
Testament is, in most respects, a reve- 
lation of Christ written by men, and so 
should be the New Testament. The 
feebleness of the penmen would prove 
the sufficiency of the superintending 
power. We should trust the Holy 
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Ghost in “ enlightening our minds in the 
knowledge of Christ,” as fully as in the 
regeneration of our natures. 

Further: Jesus thus prevented what 
must have occurred had he written the 
gospel, —the undue exaltation of his own 
writings above the other Scriptures. 
Nothing is farther from the will of Christ 
than for one to make an unfriendly dis- 
tinction between his very words and the 
other inspired writings, pretending to 
accept just what he said, and rejecting 
all else. This course is at least suspi- 
cious, as if it were but an attempt to 
get rid of the more doctrinal, and hence 
equally practical, portions of the New 
Testament. The whole Bible stands 
together on the basis of divine inspira- 
tion and the testimony of qualified wit- 
nesses. A unity of method is seen 
throughout the sacred writings. 

He also put honor upon his witnesses 
in every age. His plan was that men 
should believe in the testimony of com- 
petent witnesses. He provided for two 
kinds of witnesses, for all time. (1) Those 
inspired to write the gospel. (2) Those 
qualified by the inspired writings to 
preach the gospel. Thus writing under 
inspiration, and preaching what is in- 
spired, would be not very different modes 
of bearing testimony to Christ. The 
preacher is not inspired ; the gospel is ; 
and yet we should not put too wide a 
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difference between the reading and the 
preaching of the truth. 

Now, because Jesus did not give us a 
gospel in the only way that would make 
it acceptable to rationalistic minds, we 
conclude, from their very concessions to 
the high character of this great Teacher, 
that rationalism in every form is a most 
delusive error. Because, in transmitting 
his teachings, he employed a method 
which human reason would not regard 
as the best, we conclude that, in this all- 
important matter, he was governed by 
the divine reason which in him dwelt. 
Human reason should learn humility and 
submission. Because he adopted inspi- 
ration, we firmly believe that it was the 
very best mode of communicating to us 
the facts and teachings which he regard- 
ed as essential to our salvation. Though 
he wrote not his doctrines, they are not 
one breath less inspired, nor one jot less 
authoritative, nor one shade less perfect. 
We have all that our Lord designed to 
give us. Of each of the four Gospel 
writers we may say, “‘ This is the disci- 
ple which testifieth of these things, and* 
wrote these things, and we know that 
his testimony is true.” To each of the 
four Gospels we may apply John’s words, 
“ These are written that ye might believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God ; 
and that believing ye might have life 
through his name.” 


ANTS AND THEIR COWS. 


AmiD all the wonders of animal life 
which display the wisdom and goodness 
of the Creator, there is perhaps none 
more curious than that which is repre- 
sented in our engraving. It is a mag- 
nified view of the dazry in an ant-hill. 
The proprietor of the premises has 
gathered his herds into their fold, and is 
seen in the act of wz/king. 

Everybody knows something of the 
ant,-the appointed teacher of wisdom to 
sluggards ever since the days of Solo- 


mon. Every one has watched its curi- 
ous homes, where with tireless industry 
the ever busy little workers pursue their 
daily tasks, in seeming confusion, but 
really with the most systematic and beau- . 
tiful order. Everybody knows how fear- 
lessly they will defend these when at- 
tacked, streaming forth by thousands to 
repel the intruder, and repair the mis- 
chief that has been wrought. But all are 
not familiar with the inner life of the 
ant-hill, the complicated structure of the 
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apartments and galleries it contains, the 
economy of labor, and of producing and 
rearing the young, and the peculiarities 
of intercourse which mark the society of 
the populous little abode which is at once 
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a family and a commonwealth. None of 
all these is more remarkable than the 
fact above alluded to, of a relation be- 
tween the ant and the apfzs (plural 
aphides), not unlike in its uses to that 


ANT AND APHIS. 


which subsists between a farmer and his 
cows. The following description of it 
is derived from a notice in “ Nature and 
Art” of a work on insects by Louis Fi- 
guier of Paris. 

“There are, we imagine, few of our 
readers who have not seen the aphis, and 


yet we dare say very few remember what 
the insect is like, and still fewer know 
aught of his history. If any one who 
plucks a rose from a rose-bush takes the 
trouble to look at the stem and leaves, 
he will, in nine cases out of ten, find it 
covered — almost to swarming — with 
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small green insects, generally devoid of 
wings, and of a hue resembling that of 
the leaf They are curious, though 
hardly handsome objects, and the ob- 
server finds them so sluggish. in their 
movements, that, so far from attempting 
to make their escape, they allow them- 
selves to be crushed in hundreds be- 
neath his fingers. If the observer is 
sharp enough in point of perception, he 
will find that the leaves on which these 
insects have rested are covered over 
with little drops of a miniature dew which 
has a sweetish honey-like flavor, and if 
he pushes his inquiries further, he will 
discover that the insects and the drops 
stand to each other in the relation of 
cause and effect. The aphides leave 
this deposit on the plants, but how? 
This is the question which the earlier 
naturalists, Linnaus, Bonnet, and Pierre 
Huber, were long seeking to answer. 
But we may fairly presume the ants had 
answered it for themselves in even pre- 
Adamite ages. The aphis presents at 
the extremity of its abdomen a couple 
of little movable tubes which appear to 
be connected with a sugar-secreting 
gland; and if we carefully watch these, 
we shall see from time to time that a 
small gelatinous drop exudes from their 
open ends, and falls upon the leaf. Now 
it also happens that in nearly every case 
where aphides are clustered upona stem 
or branch, a few ants may be seen run- 
ning nimbly here and there among their 
lazy neighbors, and if we look closely 
we shall see that the ants are not there 
by accident, but that they have come in 
search of the little sugary droplets which 
exude from the abdominal tubes of the 
aphis, and of which they appear to be 
immensely fond. This, then, is the se- 
cret of the affection which the.ants have 


for the aphides, — the latter are a sort of 
30 
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milch cattle which supply them with food. 
Frequently the ant waits patiently till 
the aphis drops its sugary secretion, and 
then it licks it up greedily. But it also 
often occurs that it stimulates the aphis 
to give out this secretion, in order to sat- 
isfy its desires. 

The careful observations of Pierre 
Huber proved, beyond question, that the 
ant knows that by gently touching the 
abdominal tube of the aphis it can cause 
the latter to eject the peculiar fluid which 
is secreted in its gland (see the cut). 
And that it makes use of this knowledge 
is a certain fact, which has been over 
and over again corroborated by natural- 
ists. The ant does not endeavor to irri- 
tate the aphis; it simply touches its 
tube with a gentle stroking motion, which 
seems to soothe the gorged insect, and 
promotes the discharge of the saccharine 
droplet. In fact, the aphis appears to 
enjoy this process of milking, and the 
ants, to use a modern expression, util- 
ize it. 

The next feature in the relationship 
of these two insects is the bondage of ‘ 
the aphides. Singular as the fact may 
seem, it is still perfectly true that the ants 
capture the aphides, bear them away, 
often on their backs, to their underground 
dwellings, and keep them there, not in- 
deed as:prisoners of war, but as a South- 
ern planter used to keep his slaves, or as 
we keep our cattle. They treat them with 
no harshness, nor do the captives appear 
to suffer any discomfort from their cap- 
tivity. They are provided with cham- 
bers of their own, and, save that they are 
compelled by their masters to yield the 
delicious secretion which they value so 
highly, they fare in all respects as well 
as any member of the strange commu- 
nity in which their life is passed. 
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THAT COUNTRY NOT FAR AWAY. 


BY EDITH SHIRLEY. 


WE are gathering there, swiftly gathering there, 
Where the holy calm which the angels wear 
Fills with balm the purple, ambient air ; 
Where our loved ones stand, with beckoning hand, 
To welcome us all to the beautiful land 
Just beyond the glistening, silvery spray 
Of the waves which dash on the coasts alway 
Of that country not far away. 


Dear mother! sweet mother! thy fair face I see, 

Through the rising mists, gazing outward for me 

O’er the foaming waves of life’s stormy sea, 
That thy radiant smile a beacon may stand 
To guide thy child to the beautiful land 

Just beyond the glistening, silvery spray 

Of the waves which dash on the coasts alway 
Of that country not far away. 


Just across the breadth of the flashing tide, 

On the golden strand, standing side by side, 

Are two sisters fair, gently waiting to glide 
To the brink, to clasp my cold, cold hand, 
As I trembling touch the beautiful land 

Just beyond the glistening, silvery spray 

Of the waves which dash on the coasts alway 
Of that country not far away. 


There the darling brothers, whose blue eyes deep 
Were hid years agone in a dreamless sleep, 
Tender and loving their bright watch keep, 
And wistfully gaze, while they listening stand, 
To greet us with joy in the beautiful land 
Just beyond the glistening, silvery spray 
Of the waves which dash on the coasts alway 
Of that country not far away. 
And the “little ones” too, with their rippling hair, 
Whom we gave long ago to the angels’ care, 
Clap their dimpled hands with childish glee 
As they look far over the heaving sea, 
And behold drift out, by the King’s command, 
Another soul for the beautiful land 
Just beyond the glistening, silvery spray 
Of the waves which dash on the coasts alway 
Of that country not far away. 


‘TWO WAYS OF COUNTING MONEY, 
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Oh! the precious links of our riven chain 

Shall soon be clasped, ne’er to sever again ; 

_ Once tarnished with tears, yet naught shall remain 
The beauty to mar, or the luster to stain, 

When united we reach, a perfect band, 

Our “Home, sweet Home,” in the beautiful land 
Just beyond the glistening, silvery spray 
Of the waves which dash on the coasts alway 

Of that country not far away. 


We are gathering there, swiftly gathering there, 
Where the Holy One, clothed with beauty rare, 
Gently leads his children to mansions fair 
Prepared with a loving Father’s hand, 
On the glowing hights of the beautiful land 
Just beyond the glistening, silvery spray 
Of the waves which dash on the coasts alway 
Of that country not far away. 


TWO WAYS OF COUNTING MONEY. 


BY GRACE MIDDLEBROOK, 


THE Sabbath service was over. Mr. 
Willis had preached his annual foreign 
missionary sermon, over which he had 
worked so hard for a month. The col- 
lection had been taken up and brought 
home in his clean handkerchief, and now 
they were to count the money. It was 
a pleasant day, and most of the rich 
men were there ; and, oh, how the pastor 
hoped that the collection would prove 
larger than last year ! 

So Mrs. Willis came to help him 
count the money, as interested as if it 
was all for herself instead of her Mas- 
ter. The currency was committed to 
her, while Mr. Willis looked over the 
bills. “Ah, yes: Mr. McPrindle has 
done well.” Five bright, crispy twenty- 
dollar greenbacks folded together. “One 
hundred dollars: he never gave more 
than thirty before. Oh, how pleasant it 
must be to be rich!” thought poor Mrs. 
Willis ; “especially to be able to give so 
liberally.” And then her eye fell on her 
own contribution, a five-dollar bill which 
she had saved so long that even the 
creases in it seemed familiar to her. 


It had been kept toward the purchase 
of a water-proof cloak; but when the 
year came round, and the collection was 
to be taken up, she could spare nothing 
else. This was her own, and all she 
had; and now she felt a little discour- 
aged to think that, of all the collection, 
three hundred and eighty-nine dollars, 
hers seemed so small a part. Suppose 
she had kept it; there would be then 
three hundred and eighty-four dollars, 
and that seems almost as much. Hers 
was but a seventy-eighth part, and she 
did need the water-proof. She laid it 
down by the new greenbacks, but with- 
out a murmur, for, thought the resolute 
little woman, “How miserable I should 
be to have a collection go off without 
any of my money! Better wear my old 
blanket shawl the rest of my days.” 

Then they re-counted the currency and 
pennies, to make sure that they had 
reckoned right. There were some bright 
fifty cents in currency, one or two of 
doubtful value, and the usual proportion 
of dingy tens and stingy threes. Among 
the coppers they found one English 
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shilling, rather pewtery-looking, as if it 
needed the friction of daily use, but 
with the genuinering. Mrs. Willis took 
it into her hands, for real silver was a 
rare sight to her, and she said she sup- 
posed it would be worth more than 
thirty cents, and’ yet it seemed more val- 
uable than paper currency of any value. 
Then she wondered if ever again silver 
would pass from hand to hand in daily 
use, and, if those days should ever come, 
whether it would be a more golden age 
for ministers’ families. 

“* Mother, tea is all ready ; and I made 
the toast and only burned one piece, and 
that I am going to eat myself. May we 
have molasses this evening, because it 
is Sabbath day?” And yet another little 
voice said, “I can’t learn my hymn, the 
words are so hard; and what does mar- 
shaledand bestud mean? Celia says she 
knows, but she can’t tell.” “And, mo- 
ther, Georgie went out into the snow- 
drift, and his feet are so wet I am afraid 
that he will have croup again.” 

And the mother took up the burden 
of her hourly cares, varying but never 
ended, and patiently decided every per- 
plexity, and lessened, if she did not re- 
move, every little sorrow. Mr. Willis 
followed his wife, locking as he went 
his study door; not to keep out robbers, 
but lest the little ones might disturb the 
money consecrated to the Lord of all. 

The door was locked, they had both 
gone, and yet the room was not empty. 
In the quiet study, growing a little dusky 
in the gloaming, a presence might be 
felt, and gradually from the shadows ap- 
peared — I can not say came, but as if, al- 
ready there, it had hitherto been unseen 
—a bright form. 

Little by little it grew distinct, and 
yet the room seemed darker; one could 
hardly say whether the visitant absorbed 
the light of the room, or whether the 
study only seemed dark in the presence 
of such brightness. The form grew 
clearer and clearer till it was as distinct 
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as a statue. But so illuminated, so 
translucent was its whiteness, that the 
clearest transparency seemed in com- 
parison dim and muddy. Even the 
snowy garments were bright with an un- 
earthly luster, as if light were woven into 
the very substance of the fabric. There 
was nothing of the solemn repose, the 
death-like stillness of sculptured marble ; 
the form was instinct with life, even with 
radiant buoyancy. There was nothing 
of the fearful mystery hanging around 
an imaginary ghost, but the brightness 
of embodied light. Oh, why should we 
fear to see angels? 

The bright messenger had come on 
an errand, for scales were in his hand, 
unlike any of earthly workmanship, and 
yet I think he called them “ the balances 
of the sanctuary.” Every contribution, 
even to the pennies, was tried in these 
balances. And as he weighed, the scales 
did not drop or tremble ; they remained 
in true equipoise; but the money changed. 
Two fifty-cent pieces were thrown in, and 
one grew so dulland dingy that it seemed 
of little value, and the other grew bright 
with a ray of the angel’s brightness. 
Alas that some money, bills, currency, 
and copper, seemed of so little worth! 
“ Grudged money” was the angel’s only 
comment. 

Soon the bright twenty-dollar green- 
backs were cast in. One hundred dol- 
lars given to the Lord! Oh, why did 
they shrivel and wither till they seemed 
like sere leaves of autumn? “Ah!” 
said the angel, “only a two-hundredth 
part of his profits for the year; why, last 
year he gave a full hundredth: at this 
rate, if he grows rich fast, he will soon 
only give a thousandth! And yet he 
dared to feel pleased to think how much 
larger than any other was his contribu- 
tion, and he gained most of his fortune 
by one contract for shoddy stockings. 
It will only be good enough for helping 
heat the Missionary House. It will 
keep the fires going awhile, or help pay 
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taxes, but it will not ever reach the 
heathen directly.” 

The five-dollar bill, the wife’s offering, 
was now put in the balances, and the 
dull, worn, ragged-edged bill seemed 
glorified. A brightness concealed or 
removed all earthly imperfection, till it 
seemed a leaf from one of the trees on 
the bank of the infinite river flowing 
by the throne of God. And the bright 
one looked at it with delight. “ This is 
for the Lord’s own treasury. She hath 
given her all, and it shall be laid up with 
the two mites. Oh, what joy shall over- 
whelm this woman when she shall find 
herself remembered with Mary who 
broke the alabaster box, and the woman 
who gave her cake to the prophet! She 
hath done it unto the Master, and in 
token of his acceptance of it she shall 
not lose by her self-denial even now. A 
kind friend shall provide for her gar- 
ments such as she never dared to hope 
for. Good measure, pressed down, run- 
ning over, shall she receive even now.” 

And many pennies were brightened 
by that wondrous test. Little children’s 
money, given with faith and prayer, the 
angel promised should -buy Testaments 
which should be for the healing of the 
nations. And I saw that all money 
given with love was of value; that all 
given with faith was accepted as pure 
gold ; and that the pennies, even, of self- 
denial have an everlasting value. 

Last of all, the dull English shilling 
was thrown in. Oh, who can describe 
the glorification of that one piece of sil- 
ver? Its brightness was more over- 
powering than any diamonds. The sun 
in his strength has not such light or 
heat. And I thought in the glory of its 
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radiance the grudged money shrunk and 
faded away still more. And the joy of 
the angel was as wondrous. “It is 
worth a soul! It will buy a soul, a gem 
for the Master’s crown. It was earned 
by a poor lame girl who will never walk 
till she runs through the streets of the 
New Jerusalem. She is growing feeble. 
This is the last money she ever earned, 
and she can earn no more. It was paid 
to her for some needle-work a year ago, 
by an English lady, and ever since she 
has been saving it for the foreign mis- 
sionary collection. She will not be on 
earth for another, she knows, and since 
she earned it she has been always pray- 
ing that her last gift might save a soul. 
And the Lord says, —I hear his voice,” — 
oh, the joy of the listening angel! — 
“¢Be it unto her even as she will.’ It 
will save the soul of a young man in 
Syria, and he shall become a faithful 
preacher, with the power of the Spirit 
resting on him, and he shall win souls 
who will lead others to Christ, and the 
power of the money shall last till time is 
over, —yes, while immortality endures. 
And she shall find it after many days. 
Oh, the eternal blessedness of her who 
is coming into his kingdom out of great 
tribulation!” And a soft response, 
“Even so, Father, for so it seems good 
in thy sight,” was followed by a chorus, 
which seemed to come from the cloud of 
witnesses, “Glory to God in the high- 
est, and on earth peace, good will to- 
ward men.” 

The minister returned to his study. 
He found the money just as he left it. 
Not until eternity shall he know how the 
angel counted it. 
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THE SABBATH AT HOME. 


ABRAHAM AND ISAAC. 


BY REV. E. W. GILMAN. 


Amon the stories of patriarchal times 
there is hardly any more beautiful and 
none more wonderful than the history of 
the offering up of Isaac. Such simple 
and heroic faith was worthy of being 
chronicled as an example for all the ages 
that followed. 


“*God’s saints are shining lights: who stays 
Here long must pass 
O’er dark hills, swift streams, and steep 
ways 
As smooth as glass ; 
But these all night, 
Like candles, shed 
Their beams, and light 
Us unto bed. 


They are indeed our pillar-fires, 
Seen as we go; 

They are that City’s shining spires 
We travel to. 

A sword-like gleam 
Kept man, for sin, 

First out ; this beam 
Will guide him in.” * 


This remarkable exhibition of human 
faith is introduced to us as part of a pro- 
cess of trial. “It came to pass after 
these things that God did tempt Abra- 
ham.” After these things: after years 
of exile from his father’s home and of 
uncertain wandering in the land of prom- 
ise, where as yet he had no resting-place 
and no sepulcher ; after long and patient 
waiting for the fulfillment of covenants 
which had respect to the birth of Isaac 
and the fortunes of his descendants ; 
after an endurance of trials which might 
alone have entitled him to be called “the 
father of the faithful, ’” — it came to pass 
that God did tempt him by a severer test 
than any which had gone before. 

He tempted him, or, as one of the 
older English versions expresses the 
idea, he Jroved him. The story is told 


* Henry Vaughan. 


as if it were the object of God to ascer- 
tain how strong his faith was; and so, 
after it was over, the angel said, “ Now 
I know that thou fearest God, seeing 
thou hast not withheld thy son, thine only 
son, from me.” Our view of the omnis- 
cience of God does not allow the sup- 
position that this was at all doubtful; 
but the trial brought out the fact, exem- 
plified the nature and degree of Abra- 
ham’s faith, and showed to himself and 
to the world how far he would go in sim- 
ple obedience to the command of God. 
And for this cause the whole transaction 
went on, and the narrative is written, as 
if the result was uncertain beforehand, 
and the experiment was one of doubtful 
issue. 

The trial was one peculiarly severe. 
He was to surrender to God the son of 
his old age. God said, “Take now thy 
son ;” but he had two sons, and it was 
added, ‘‘thine only son ;” and lest he 
should hesitate between the offspring of 
Sarah and that of Hagar, the selection 
is made more definite, — “thine only son, 
Isaac, whom thou lovest ; take him, and 
get thee into the land of Moriah, and offer 
him there fora burnt-offering.” So this 
son, this well-beloved son, must be of- 
fered up to God. The child that he had 
received as a divine gift and had called 
his own, must be resigned at the divine 
command. Manya father knows how 
much of heart-rending grief is involved 
in the death of an only child and the 
blasting of hopes centered in it. But 
there was this great peculiarity in re- 
spect to Isaac, that the hopes centering 
in him were not due alone to parental 
fondness and partiality, but to God’s 
promise. Many years before, when 
Abraham was childless, he was thinking 
that his servant would be his heir, but 
the Lord assured him that his own seed 
would outnumber the stars. Then his 
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affections became so set on the son of 
Hagar that he could hardly bear to think 
that another child would supplant him, 
and he must plead for Ishmael when God 
was telling him of the blessings which 
were to abound in Isaac. This was em- 
phatically the child of promise; and 
never had parents such reason to believe 
that their son would live and would grow 
in favor with God and man. In him, 
specifially designated and named long 
before his birth, were to be fulfilled the 


most comprehensive promises that had © 


been addressed to men by God. And 
hard indeed must it have been for faith 
to believe, if he should die, that God’s 
word was true. To resign his son, even 
his well-beloved son, and to imprint a 
kiss on his brow for the last time, ex- 
pecting never more to hear his gentle 
voice, was possible; but to do this and 
yet believe God, to do this and yet re- 
press every doubt concerning his remem- 
brance of his promises, must have been 
hard indeed. 

And the trial was made more severe 
by the part imposed upon Abraham in 
the surrender of his son. It would be 
one thing to see his child wasting away 
with disease or struck down by the 
weapon of an enemy, but quite another 
thing for death to come through his own 
agency. He must not only surrender 
Isaac, but must offer him for a burnt-of- 
fering. The fire must be kindled, the 
victim bound, the knife wielded, by his 
own hand. 

It is not to be denied that to us this 
requirement seems unnatural and fearful. 
And so it is hard for us to realize that 
men have ever thought of appeasing the 
unknown God, or the deities whom they 
have worshiped, by the offering of hu- 
man victims. But this was attempted 
by almost all the nations of antiquity. 
And if this custom prevailed as early as 
the days of Abraham, —if, as has been 
suggested, “every mountain-top which 
he saw on his journey was wreathed 
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with the smoke ascending from human 
sacrifices,” —the command to offer up 
Isaac would be less strange than such a 
demand made on us to-day. And even 
if he had never heard of the shedding 
of human blood as a sin-offering, his 
familiarity with animal sacrifices would 
readily suggest the hope that through 
the death of his son the promised bless- 
ings wouldcome to mankind. Life indeed 


was a sacred thing, and the divine pre- 


cept given to Noah had distinctly taught, 
“Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed.” But here it 
was God, the author of life, that called 
for the sacrifice, and he might surely re- 
quire it through human acts as well as 
through disease or pestilence. He who 
puts the sword into the hand of the ma- 
gistrate and gives the civil government 
power over life, might surely, without 
any imputation against his benevolence, 
demand human sacrifices in every age, 
“the fruit of the body for the sin of the 
soul.” 

But these considerations, while they 
remove in some measure the aspect of 
harshness and repulsiveness which we 
associate with the ordinary taking of hu- 
man life, did not lessen the severity of 
the trial imposed upon the patriarch. It 
was hard indeed for him to prepare for 
such a work. With less faith he would 
have faltered and failed. 

The quietness with which he obeyed 
is most noteworthy. We hear not a 
word of murmuring, not a syllable of 
prayer that he may be spared this blow. 
He made no delay, but rose early in the 
morning and prepared for the appointed 
service ; and this notwithstanding all 
he had learned of the power of prayer 
and God’s readiness to hear and answer. 
It was before this that he had prayed 
for Sodom, and had gained a favorable 
response to each request. When he 
pleaded that the wicked city might be 
spared for the sake of the righteous that 
were in it, saying, “‘ That be far from thee 
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to slay the righteous with the wicked: 
shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
right?” the word was given, “I will 
not destroy it for ten’s sake.” But now, 
when the life of his own son is at stake, 
he has no word of intercession. Awhile 
before, when Isaac was promised, he 
pleaded for the older son, “ Oh that Ish- 
mael might live before thee!” And God 
said, “ As for Ishmael, I have heard thee, 
and behold, I have blessed him, and will 
make him a great nation.” With such 
experience of the efficacy of prayer, how 
natural it would have been for him to 
say, “ Let me redeem the lad by an offer- 
ing from the fold; or if a human sacri- 
fice is needful, let me die, and let the lad 
live ; or if one of my sons must be taken, 
let it be Ishmael ; and if this prayer may 
not be granted, let Isaac at least die by 
disease ; or if he must be a burnt-offer- 
ing, let the father’s eye be spared so sad 
a sight.” Yet we hear no such petition. 
When the blow falls nearest t® his heart 
and the idol of his hopes is to be taken 
away, he has no whisper of expostula- 
tion, but goes to his sad task as officiat- 
ing priest in a manner that louder than 
any spoken word says, “the Lord gave, 
and the Lord taketh away; blessed be 
the name of the Lord.” 

For this silence was not rebellious, but 
wonderfully submissive and obedient. It 
was no time for sitting down to sad 
meditations; no time for indulging in 
tears and quiet grief. There was work 
to be done which none but he could per- 
form; his was to be the cross and his 
the crown. And so he prepares for the 
journey: he rises early in the morning 
and saddles his beast ; he cleaves the dry 
wood for the burnt-offering; he takes 
food for several days, and with Isaac and 
two young men of his household moves 
on to the northward, toward the land of 
Moriah. Two nights were spent on the 
road, sleepless nights perhaps and sor- 
rowful, yet each morning found him reso- 
lute in purpose, with his face steadfastly 
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toward Jerusalem. On the third day he 
sees in the distance the mountain which 
the Lord had chosen, and then he leaves 
the young men behind, that none may 
behold his sad work, that none may hin- 
der its performance.. He lays upon 
Isaac the wood provided for the offering, 
and in his own hands carries both the fire 
and the knife. At the appointed place 
he lays the wood in order ; he binds his 
son and places him upon the altar, then 
stretches forth his hand and takes the 
knife to slay his son. All has been done, 
so far as the purpose of his heart is con- 
cerned, that was required by God. It 
needs but a single movement of the arm 
to complete the work and cover the altar 
with precious blood. And there God’s 
love suspends the trial, and rewards the 
faith that has endured such a test. The 
son whom he had resigned to God is 
given to him again even as though he 
had been raised from the dead ; and as 
a substitute for the human victim, a ram 
is found caught in the thicket, and is 
offered by Abraham for a burnt-offering 
in place of his son. : 

Such was his submissive obedience, 
which was the more remarkable because 
it was connected with faith. He did not 
act desperately, but with an unwavering 
trust in God. The faith ascribed to him 
is not mere expectation of good resulting 
from obedience, but a definite trust in 
God’s promise respecting Isaac, whom 
he required in sacrifice ; a full belief that 
all the promises about him and his pos- 
terity would be fulfilled, even though the 
way was obscure. 

We see this faith evinced by his prom- 
ise to the young men, “ Abide ye here, 
and I and the lad will go yonder and 
worship, and come again to you;” and 
it is still further explained in the epistle 
to the Hebrews, “accounting that God 
was able to raise him up even from the 
dead, from whence also he received him 
in a figure.” What then was his expec- 
tation? Not that the event would turn 
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out just as it did: we can not think that 
he expected to have a substitute provided 
at the last moment ; he was commanded 
to go and offer his son as a burnt-offer- 
ing, and it destroys all the beauty of his 
obedience to suppose that he only ex- 
pected to go through the outward form 
of sacrifice. It seems more probable 
that, if he had any idea of the mode in 
which the promises would be fulfilled, 
he looked for the restoration of his son to 
life. This is taught in the passage just 
quoted ; and Paul also says to the Ro- 
mans, that “ Abraham believed in God, 
who quickeneth the dead, and calleth 
those things which be not as though 
they were.” 

The value of this faith is found not in 
its taking hold of so large a blessing, 
but in its being founded on God’s prom- 
ise. It was faith in his word, and faith 
in that so.strong that when God himself 
seemed to have changed his plan and to 
have set himself to annul his own prom- 
ise, it did not falter for an instant. O 
man, great was thy faith which could 
surrender thy favorite son to the Lord, 
and at the same moment could claim the 
fulfillment of the covenant, and urge that 
promise which seemed to be set at 
naught! O happy man! to give so 
freely that God himself arrested thy gift 
and poured back into thine own bosom 
so large and free a reward. 

There was another actor in this drama 
whose position must no longer remain 
unnoticed. The behavior of Isaac in 
this trying scene, though so lightly 
sketched, is almost as remarkable as 
that of Abraham. He was not a mere 
child, but old enough to journey on foot 
for several days, and to carry up the 
mountain the wood prepared for the sac- 
rifice, and sufficiently familiar with burnt- 
offerings to notice the provision which 
Abraham had made, and to inquire for 
the lamb which he did not see. And 
though he is spoken of as a lad, yet, in 
view of the fact that his father was an 
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old man, we must suppose that he was 
capable of making a vigorous resistance, 
and that it was not without his own con- 
sent that he was bound and placed upon 
the altar. His inquiry after the lamb, 
and Abraham’s reply, “My son, God 
will provide himself a lamb for a burnt- 
offering,” indicate that up to that hour 
Abraham had not dared to disclose his 
fearful task to any human ear; but then 
the time had come when the silence 
must be broken. What passed between 
them as with trembling steps they toiled 
up the hill, or faint with fear stopped to 
rest and breathe, we can only conjecture. 
That may have been the time for re- 
viewing past histories, for recounting 
the events which preceded Isaac’s birth, 
for repeating those wonderful promises 
which were yet unfulfilled. And though 
we can not say by what arguments and 
with what expectations the son was in- 
duced to be bound as the victim, we 
can not doubt that his faith was proved 
like his father’s, and that afterwards he 
rejoiced in the reward, as the promise of 
God was repeated with an effulgence all 
the more bright and glorious because of 
the dark cloud which had overshadowed 
them. 

This review of the history suggests 
the inquiry, what ends the providence 
of God secured by this transaction. 

So far as the actors in it were con- 
cerned, they are now undoubtedly able 
to speak of itas a momentary trial which 
has wrought for them a far more exceed- 
ing and eternal weight of glory. They 
must rejoice that though they were in 
heaviness through manifold temptations, 
the trial of their faith has been found 
precious. 

Their example of heroic faith has also 
had its value, sending down a stream of 
influence through the ages, and encour- 
aging many to take hold with like con- 
fidence upon the unchanging covenants 
of God. 


But was this the whole design? Was 
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it a mere unexplained trial, resulting’ in- 
deed in an increase of faith and joy, but 
having its ultimate design shrouded in 
the unfathomable mystery of the divine 
will? Itis not unreasonable to suppose, 
as Warburton and, other learned men 
have suggested, that God’s design was 
to teach Abraham in this way how the 
nations were to be blessed in his seed. 
That his mind should desire such an ex- 
planation was natural; that he would 
ask it was not improbable; that he did 
have some vision of the Saviour’s times 
is certain, for Jesus said to the Jews, 
“ Your father Abraham rejoiced to see 
my day, and he saw it and was glad.” 
But in the Saviour’s day what was more 
worthy of emphasis than his death? 
And what could reveal this more dis- 
tinctly than the son bound for the sacri- 
fice on the mountain, and the substitute 
provided by God that human life might 
be spared? Did not Abraham here dis- 
cern the promise afar off, like the head- 
land which the mariner descries in the 
distance? Did he not here catch a 
glimpse of a future sacrifice sufficient 
for all human wants, a substitute divine- 
ly appointed for lives forfeited by sin? 
Did he not find here a renewed intima- 
tion that sacrifices must continue to be 
offered, as they had been from the days 
of Abel, until one should come in whom 
all types were fulfilled? And was it an 
altogether unconscious prophecy when 
he said, “God will provide himself a 
lamb for a burnt-offering,” and called the 
name of that place Fehovah-jireh, so 
that it was thenceforth a proverb, “In 
the mount of the Lord it shall be seen”? 

It is at least a pleasant thought that 
Abraham was thus enabled to see the 
significance of the transaction in which 
he bore so important a part; but what- 
ever we may think of his discernment, 
we can not fail to mark the foreshadow- 
ing here of the atoning sacrifice of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. We here behold, as 
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in a figure, the Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sin of the world, and 
the love of God. who gave his only-be- 
gotten Son for us. It surely was not 
without some such design that Abraham 
was sent on a long journey to the land 
of Moriah, to offer up his well-beloved 
son on the very spot where centuries 
afterward, if we accept the common tra- 
dition, the temple was to stand, and 
where for a thousand years daily and 
yearly sacrifices were to be a perpetual 
type of the one perfect sacrifice. It was 
not without design that the altar on which 
Isaac was laid stood so near the place 
which eighteen hundred years ago wit- 
nessed the atoning death of Jesus. 

God represents himself to our faith as 
one having emotions like ours, —love, 
tenderness, compassion ; but what better 
human illustration of his love could be 
given to the generations of the ancients, 
what one more powerful in its appeal to 
the heart, than that of the father willing 
to sacrifice his own son, and wielding the 
fatal weapon with his own right hand ? 
What better type of Christ, in all those 
ages, than that son, God’s gift, only 
and well beloved, who bore the wood as 
Jesus was to bear the cross, and meekly 
bowed to receive the blow from his fa- 
ther’s hand? And how marked the in- 
terference when the intended sacrifice 
was arrested, and God himself provided 
the substitute which he would accept 
when offered by human hands, in antici- 
pation of the perfect atonement to be 
wrought in the fullness of time! Here 
was symbolized the mystery of redeem- 
ing love. Here was foreshadowed the 
sacrifice on Calvary. This was one step 
in the progress of revelation, and that 
mountain-top was illuminated in advance 
of all the earth with the rays of the Sun 
of righteousness which was to rise upon 
the nations. The event was not for 
Abraham only, but a light for all the 
ages till Christ should come. 
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THE HARMONY BETWEEN THE MOSAIC AND EGYPTIAN 
COSMOGONIES. 


FROM “NATURE AND ART.” 


WHATEVER may be the opinions now 
permitted at the Vatican respecting the 
Copernican system, it is presumed that 
there is no Oxford or Cambridge Doctor 
of Divinity who, in this latter half of 
the nineteenth century, believes that the 
truth of Scripture is in the least affected 
by the: discovery of the earth’s motion, 
for the very sufficient reason that the 
Bible was not designed to teach man- 
kind astronomy. So likewise, for the 
same excellent reason, if it should be 
proved satisfactorily that the accompa- 
nying Egyptian diagram of the constitu- 
tion of the universe is in perfect harmo- 
ny with certain statements in the Bible 
on the same subject, however much both 
may be at variance with modern science, 
the truth of Scripture will not be as- 
sailed or injuriously affected by it; on 
the contrary, it is hoped that the monu- 
ment from which the diagram is derived 
may come to be regarded not only as a 
most ancient and valuable comment on 
those particular statements, but also as 
a corroboration of that Scripture which 
declares that “‘ Moses was learned in all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians.” 

The ancient document from which the 
diagram (Fig. 1) is taken is the alabaster 
sarcophagus in the Museum of Sir John 
Soane. As some of my readers may 
not be acquainted with that important 
piece of antiquity, I will digress so far 
as to say that it was discovered about 
fifty years ago by Belzoni, in the tomb 
of a Pharaoh who reigned, according to 
Mr. Samuel Sharpe, about 1,200 years 
before our era; that it is carved out of 
a single block of a semi-transparent 
marble, of the same kind and from the 
same place as the alabaster box spoken 
of in the Gospels ; and that it is a large 
chest in the shape of a mummy, sculp- 


tured inside and out with significant fig- 
ures and hieroglyphical writings, setting 
forth the notions entertained by the 
most learned people of antiquity respect- 
ing the constitution of the universe, the 
origin and conquest of evil, and the fu- 
ture destiny of the soul. These three 
subjects of stirring interest must have 
occupied the minds of the thoughtful 
and the intelligent in all countries and at 
all times. That they did do so more 
profoundly in ancient Egypt than else- 
where, the monuments abundantly testi- 
fy, there being scarcely a single object, 
from the largest temple to the smallest 
article of domestic utility, without its 
inscription, more or less bearing refer- 
ence to one or other of them. 

I will now proceed to explain how the 
diagram is a picture of the universe as 
understood by the ancient Egyptians, 
and how it is in accordance with certain 
statements in the Bible on the same sub- 
ject. 

I must first, however, draw attention 
to its position, which is at the head, in- 
side of the sarcophagus. It is impor- 
tant to notice this circumstance, because, 
by placing this subject at the head, the 
ancient designer of the work meant it to 
be understood that it should take prece- 
dence of every other subject; in fact, 
that it should be, as its place declares it 
to be, the “ derashith,” “the beginning,” 
or, as this first word in the Bible might 
be more closely translated for our pur- 
pose, at “the heading,” vosh_ signifying 
“head.” 

Alf persons in the least familiar with 
Egyptian representations know that the 
zigzag lines represent water. It is tobe 
observed that, in the midst of the ex- 
panse of water (A A A A), is a plain part 
(B), unoccupied by zigzag lines. I shall 
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fixed like an island in the ocean or sur- 
rounded by thesea. Thus the earth was 
conceived to be by all the ancient world ; 
and so, in Psalm xxiv., it is said to be 
“founded on the seas and established on 
the floods;” and (in Psalm cxxxvi. 6) 
“To him that stretched out the earth 
above the waters.” Other quotations, 
both from the Bible and Apocrypha, 
might be made, all tending to convey, 
respecting the earth, the idea set forth 
in this ancient document. 

In further confirmation of this notion 
of the earth, namely, as being surround- 
ed by water, I will refer to a map of the 


Fig. 2. 
world as known to the Israelites before 


the time of Solomon (Fig. 2). It is en- 
larged from a woodcut in a little book 
called “ Texts from the Holy Bible Ex- 
plained.” 

The garden of Eden is represented at 
the sources of the Tigris and Euphrates. 
Josephus (Ant. i. 13) considers the Gihon 
as the Nile, and the Pison as the Gan- 
ges; and Virgil (Geor. iv. 288) makes 
the Nile rise in India, as if it were the 
same as the Ganges. Thus, says the 
author, the ancients thought that the Gi- 
hon flowed round the western half of 
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the world into one branch of the Nile, 
and the Pison flowed round the eastern 
half, through the Ganges, into the other 
branch of the Nile. It was not before 
the reign of Darius that it was discov- 
ered that the Persian Gulf was joined by 
water to the Red Sea, or that there was 
any ocean to separate the Ganges from 
the Nile. That the earth was believed 
to be circular we learn from Isaiah.* 
That this circle was thought to be 
bounded by water we learn from Job.t 
Homer called this boundary-water the 
river Oceanus (Odyssey, xi. 638). In 
the map, Jerusalem would be supposed 
— though this is not indicated 
— to stand very nearly in the 
middle of this circular earth, 
and Ezekiel (xxxviii. 12) de- 
scribes his nation as dwelling 
in the very middle spot of the 
earth.{ I recollect being 
shown by a Greek priest a 
stone in the Greek Church of 
the Holy Sepulcher, as mark- 
ing the very center point of 
the earth. 

To be quite sure, however, 
that. the ancient designer of 
the diagram (Fig. 1) meant the 
curved figure to represent the 
earth, we will turn the picture 
and view it from the opposite 
side. . 

As it is now placed, a little 
figure of a woman (D) will be perceived 
standing on the head of the convolved 
figure ; that is to say, in this pictorial lan- 
guage, standing on the top or highest 


* Tsaiah xl, 22: “It is he that sitteth upon the circle 
of the earth.’”’ 

t Job xxvi. 10: ‘‘ He hath compassed the waters 
with bounds, until the day and night come to an end.” 
Otherwise, literally rendered, “‘ He drew the circle on 
the face of the waters, as a boundary between light 
and darkness.” 

+ At Delhi there isa high iron pillar of great anti- 
quity, which is believed to be the center of the earth,; 
and this iron column is considered the spindle upon 
which it turns. Delhi is Dilhi, from dz/, the heart or 
center. 
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point of the earth, and holding up the sun 
(E), and, as we now view the picture, hold- 
ing up the sun a@dove the earth, in that 
plain part, which thus acquires an addi- 
tional claim to be considered the firma- 
ment, and at the same time certifies the 
intention of the artist respecting the 
meaning of the convolved figure. That 
the ancient contriver of this picture of the 
universe intended it should be contempla- 
ted from the present point of view is ren- 
dered perfectly certain, because the hiero- 
glyphics accompanying the two figures 
can only be read in this position. More- 
over, that wé should not be mistaken as 
to the quality of the person who holds up 
the sun above the earth, the ancient scribe 
has written her name, Neith or Netpe, in 
front of her. The name is composed of 
the first three hieroglyphics, — the vase, 
which is an N; the half-circle, which is 
a T; and the horizontal bar with a 
pointed deflection at each end, which is 
a P. This last sign is an emblem of the 
heavens, and may be taken as a deter- 
minative ; that is to say, as determining 
the quality of the thing named, as Neith, 
the heavens. 


Within the contour of the figure rep- . 


resenting the earth the first two hiero- 
glyphics — viz., the seat and the eye — 
are those which stand for Osiris. The 
rest of the sentence intimates that from 
this place the spirits — that is to say, the 
souls —of the human race depart and 
return ; in allusion, probably, to the doc- 
trine of the metempsychosis, which is 
illustrated in another part of this in- 
teresting monument. 

And now, to:contemplate the rest of 
the diagram, we must restore it to its 
former position. The presence of the 
deities here figured in the boat I take 
‘to be good circumstantial evidence that 
‘the plain part in the midst of the waters 
‘was meant for the firmament, and that 
iis, because the artist has represented the 
gods as dwelling and moving therein. 


THE SABBATH AT HOME. 


These figures and the scarabzus in this 
part of the diagram refer particularly to 
an Egyptian dogma respecting the soul, 
and bear no further reference than that 
just stated to the subject under consid- 
eration. 

Now, as the picture stands, from’ the 
base rises the upper part of the figure 
of a man (F), gigantic as compared with 
the other figures. He is extending his 
wide-spread arms to sustain the sacred 
papyrus boat of the gods in the firma- 
ment. The Greeks and Romans repre- 
sented the gods in chariots ; but as in 
Egypt the Nile is the principal highway 
of the country, the Egyptians depicted 
them in a boat. This gigantic figure is 
a personification of the great ocean that 
was supposed to sustain the firmament 
and all things therein, and it is remark- 
able how closely it corresponds toa met- 
aphorical sentence in Habakkuk: “ The 
deep uttered his voice, and lifted up his 
hands on high.” 

And now, if it were required to reduce 
to lines, or, in other words, to present to 
the mind through the medium of the 
eye, that remarkable statement in Gene- 
sis respecting the position of the firma- 
ment, namely, “in the midst of the wa- 
ters,” and to render pictorially in one 
and the same view that other statement 
in the Psalms respecting the earth as 
“founded upon the seas and established 
upon the floods,” I am ata loss to con- 
ceive how it could be better done than it 
has been by the ancient Egyptian artist. 
To do this the more effectually, he has 
employed both plan and eievation in the 
same picture in a way common to Egyp- 
tian representations, and no doubt uni- 
versally intelligible at the time and in 
the country where this pictorial language 
is, as it were, the very root of the more 
ordinary written one. 

For instance, when it was required to 
explain to the spectator that the food 
offered to the dead was properly set out, 
according to custom, on tables spread 
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with the fresh green leaves of a particu- 
lar species of reed, it was done as rep- 
resented in Fig. 3. The leaves are to 
be regarded as lying flat on the table, 


Fig. 3. 


and on the top of them each particular 
article of food is shown bya means which 
could not have been accomplished, in 
one view, in a true optical representa- 
tion. So in the diagram (Fig. 1), to ex- 
plain that the figure of Osiris is put for 
the earth, the goddess Netpe, or the 
heavens, is represented in elevation as 
standing on the head of Osiris, who is 
“in plan.” In other words, she is 
standing on the highest part of the 
earth, to sustain the sun; and because 
it was necessary to place the sun in the 
firmament, and aéove the earth, it was 
of course essential to show that the pic- 
ture must be viewed from another base ; 
and hence the figures of Netpe and of 
Osiris are reversed, and the hieroglyph- 
ics belonging to these figures are made 
to be read from the same point of view. 
Again, for a like reason, because it was 
necessary to show that the firmament 
and all it contained was supported by 
the great ocean of space, the gigantic 
figure personifying this vast sea -was 
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necessarily placed at the proper base of 
the picture. It now remains to show in 
this same picture the firmament under 
another aspect. 

The Egyptian artist has chosen to do 
this by a band of dots, which in this 
form could be made to serve as the up- 
per and lower boundaries to the subjects 
treated of in this most interesting docu- 
ment, and at the same time to convey to 
the mind something solid and- strong, 
such as granite, which is typified by the 
dots he has so industriously engraved in 
every part of it. In other words, he 
would have you to understand that al- 
though, metaphorically or poetically 
speaking, it might be said that the sun 
was sustained in the firmament by the 
queen of heaven, as this Egyptian god- 
dess is called in Jeremiah xliv. 25,* yet, 
in prosaic truth, it was fixed in some- 
thing firm and hard, like the granite 
boundaries of his own country. The 
two leading ideas present in the mind of 
the author of the Book of Job, when he 
compared the sky to a molten mirror,t 
are precisely those which are embodied 
in this diagram ; for the strength and 
solidity of the bronze are here expressed 
by the presence of a dotted granite bor- 
der, that holds and binds all space to- 
gether, and the absence of dots in the 
firmament (8) favors the idea of light 
and expansiveness conveyed by the pol- 
ished and reflecting surface of the mir- 
ror. 

Just where this band of dots (the sec- 
ond aspect of the firmament) is joined to 
the former, in the midst of the waters, 
the artist has again placed the sun (m), 
represented as setting or sinking below 
the surface of the waters, as signified by 
the horizontal line which joins tt to the 
boat. If you will now travel in this 
“path of the sun,” you will arrive at a 


* “We will surely perform our vows that we have 
vowed, to burn incense to the queen of heaven.” 

+ Job xxxvii. : “‘ Hast thou with him spread out the 
sky, which is strong, and as a molten looking-glass?”’ 
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door or gate (0, 2, y, 7), which forms the 
left-hand boundary of this picture of 
the universe. 

At the upper pivot (x) of this gate is 
the figure of a cobra serpent, to person- 
ate Isis, as the hieroglyphics inform us. 
She presides over the upper pivot in the 
upper firmament, while at the lower end 
of the gate is another cobra serpent, put 
for Nephthys, who presides over the 
lower pivot (z) inserted into the lower 
firmament. 

It may not be unworthy of remark, in 
proof of the intelligent thought displayed 
in even the smallest particular, and the 
painstaking execution of this remark- 
able work, that the upper pivots of all 
these gates are represented as cylindri- 
cal, while the lower pivots are’ conical, 
as they were and are to this day in all 
the gates and doors of the city of Cairo. 
‘The lower pivot is conical because of 
the pressure of the gate and consequent 
tendency to sink; the upper pivot, hav- 
ing no such tendency, is cylindrical. 

This great door, then, whose pivots 
are fixed in the upper and lower firma- 
ments, I venture to say is alluded to in 
the Book of Job (xxxviii. 8) as one of 
the mysteries of creation, and, as we 
may infer from this ancient document, 
and from the form of question in which 
the words are addressed to the patriarch 
by the Almighty himself, is to be revealed 
in the after-life of the tomb. The words 
are, “Or who shut up the sea with 
doors ?” 

Now, on looking over the plates in 
the book of the Sarcophagus, we find 
that similar gates separate the chambers 
of Amenti or Hades: these gates are 
also alluded to in the same chapter of 
the Book of Job (xxxviii. 17), and like- 
wise in the form of question. ‘Have 
the gates of death been opened unto 
thee ? or hast thou seen the doors of 
the shadow of death?” The pivots of 
these gates are fixed in the same band 
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of dots, again intimating firmness and 
solidity of substance, in which light 
those seventy learned men who trans- 
lated the Hebrew Scriptures in Alexandria 
most certainly regarded the word which 
we, from the Latin, render by the word 
Jjirmament, as bearing the same meaning. 
So, likewise, in the second century of 
our era, was the firmament regarded by 
the astronomer Ptolemy, whose system, 
as I learn from a recent translation of 
Dante by Mr. Pollock, was adopted 
by that celebrated poet. By both as- 
tronomer and poet, the sun and planets 
were supposed to move round the earth 
in solid crystal spheres, an idea which 
finds some support in a passage in Eze- 
kiel (i. 22), and which now we see was 
likewise entertained by the ancient 
Egyptian contriver of this illustration. 

With the band of dots which forms 
the right-hand boundary of the diagram 
terminates the material world, and the 
first chapter in this most interesting 
monument. 

In conclusion, it is curious to remark 
with what a religious tenacity these old 
notions of the structure of the universe 
were maintained. The Ptolemaic sys- 
tem, which, as we see, was mainly de- 
rived from these more ancient Egyptian 
ideas, became so universally established 
and religiously maintained, that even one 
hundred years after the publication of 
the Copernican system, which asserts 
the movement of the earth, the amiable 
and excellent man Galileo was perse- 
cuted for demonstrating its truth till the 
day of his death, which took place in 
January, 1642, exactly one year before the 
birth of our celebrated countryman, 
Isaac Newton. So rapid has been the 
progress of science since the invention 
of the telescope and other appliances, 
that now, it may be said, every observa- 
tory in the world can furnish mathemati- 
cal and ocular demonstration of the 
earth’s motion. 


SOMETHING FOR JESUS. 


SOMETHING 
BY M. 


Atmost the first desire in the heart 
of a disciple, after his conversion, is, to 
do something for his Lord., The love 
within him burns to find outward ex- 
pression. He wishes others to feel, as 
he has felt, the depth of the divine mer- 
cy, and the sweetness and fullness of 
“being reconciled to God;” and his 
heart prompts him to tell others how 
good God has been to him. 

Perhaps one reason why this ardor 
gradually cools and lessens in so many 
souls, is because of the repression, in- 
stead of expression, of this earnest wish. 
The unused instrument loses its tune, 

_and the chords rust. The house shut 
up from sunshine and fresh air grows 
damp and moldy. So the Christian’s 
heart, shut up within itself, becomes 
neither cold nor hot, but lukewarm, — a 
state which is odious in the eye of God. 

“ T have nothing to do,” says one. “I 
live in a Christian family ; there are no 
heathen near me: I have no opportu- 
nity. J should be considered a Pharisee 
if I paraded my opinions before my 
young companions on every occasion. 
If I let my light shine, what more can I 
do?” 

But is your light shining? Is it burn- 
ing clear and bright for Jesus with a 
steady flame, like the beacon in the 
light-house on a stormy coast, that night 
after night, through tempest and sleet 
and blinding spray and wild passion of 
wind and wave, warns the mariner of 
danger, and bids him keep outside the 
bar if he would be safe? When some 
friend thoughtlessly takes a verse of 
God’s holy word to give paint to an epi- 
gram or a jest, does your look, if not 
your word, express reproof and disap- 
probation? When the Sabbath comes, 
sweet day of rest to the Christian, do 
you devote its hours conscientiously to 

ar 
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FOR JESUS. 
E. M. 


the service of your Master, reading only 
religious books in the intervals of wor- 
ship, and showing by your own conduct 
that you do not regard the novel or the 
newspaper as proper reading for holy 
time? Are you tender and considerate 
with the aged, gentle and patient with 
the young, dropping here a seed and 
there a seed that shall by and by spring 
up and bear fruit ? 

If so, you are doing something for 
Jesus. 

In the early days of the Lee Avenue 
Sabbath school, a little Irish girl, named 
Katie, was enrolled among the nine. pu- 
pils who formed the nucleus of that great 
school. The eldest of a poor family, 
whose life was a struggle for bread, she 
had little time one would have thought 
to give to missionary work. But Katie 
loved the Saviour, and established her- 
self as a kind of recruiting agent for him. 
Every afternoon, when her daily work 
was done, she would ask permission of 
the lady who employed her to go home 
for an hour or two, and there, gathering 
her little brothers and sisters about her, 
she would talk to them of Jesus, hear 
their lessons for the next Sabbath, 
and sing with them the sweet songs of 
Zion. It was God’s will early to call 
this child to himself by a sudden and 
painful death ; but almost her last act 
upon earth was the reading of a chap- 
ter to soothe and comfort her mistress 
under a severe bereavement, and her 
last words were evidence that she was 
triumphantly going home. 

A friend who is living in a pleasant 
country home in Virginia, and who, 
while atthe North, had ever been active 
in .Christ’s cause, thought that here in 
Princess Anne she might do something 
for Jesus. So week after week, at the 
appointed hour, the freed people, old and 
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young, gather at her home, and form 
a most interesting Sunday-school class, 
of which herself and her children are 
the teachers. Through the winding 
woodland paths, along the dusty road, 
and by the sandy shore, they take their 
way, old men and women, fathers, mo- 
thers, and “ picanninies,” eager to learn 
of the Saviour. It is wonderful to hear 
of the long, perfect lessons recited by 
these toiling ones, whose labor all the 
week has been no sinecure, and pleasant 
to think that from those lowly white- 
washed cabins is rising day by day the 
incense of pure offerings to the Most 
High. 

We can all do something for Jesus if 
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we will only try. Where one goes forth 
into a new country, hewing his way with 
the ax and lighting watch-fires on the 
hills, there musta hundred or a thousand 
come after, each doing his share, all un- 
known and unseen, ere the wilderness 
shall blossom as the rose; the fields 
whiten to the harvest, and the church- 
spire point to heaven from the midst of 
the smiling town. And in God’s sight 
the pioneer may be no grander than the 
lowly settler’s wife, who rocks the cra- 
dle with her foot, while her hands fash- 
ion the garment for her child or prepare 
the meal for her husband. 
Do something for Jesus. 


THE GREAT REFINER. 


BY REV. A. F. RAFFENSPERGER. 


THERE he sits, watching with tender- 
est interest the heart quivering before 
him in the crucible of affliction. Not a 
sigh escapes his ear, not a groan is in- 
audible to him, not a pang his loving 
heart does not feel. Still he sits, noting 
how the dross of earth is fast consuming 
away, and the pure gold glows forth more 
brightly, till at length his image shines 
out undimmed. 

So it is sometimes given us to see the 
same process, and to note the same re- 
isult. A few years ago, I became ac- 
quainted with a young and _ beautiful 
bride. She had left her father’s house 
with the husband of her choice, —a 
noble-hearted man, every way worthy of 
her,—and life opened bright before 
them. Their new home was delightful, 
their social surroundings of the highest 
order. All that wealth could procure 
was at their command. The world held 
out its allurements to their hearts, and 
granted them liberal measure of its en- 
joyments. But the young bride was 
not fascinated by the glitter. Her quick 
eye read it all at its true value, and 


though she fully appreciated what was 
beautiful around her, still she felt the 
need of something more to satisfy the 
demands of her nature. Turning aside 
from the gay world, she sought safety, 
peace, and her chiefest treasure, at the 
foot of the cross. The work was 
thorough in her heart, and with all the 
energy of her nature she entered on her 
Christian life. Her consistent example 
was.powerful, even when her lips failed 
to speak of the new purposes that stirred 
her heart. Straight forward she went, 
her eye ever on the “recompense of the 
reward.” And the reward came soon, 
in greater measure than she had dreamed. 
Her husband noticed the change in her 
life, and its steadfast beauty drew him 
also to the Saviour, and he with her re- 
joiced in the love of Christ. Thence- 
forward they were united in every good 
word and work, and their influence for 
good was powerful in the circle where 
they moved. 

Years passed on, and life grew every 
day more beautiful around our friend. 
Sometimes we trembled lest in the full- 
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ness of its happiness she should forget 
“the better, even the heavenly” home 
to which she journeyed. But One was 
tenderly watching over his child who 
knew better than we what discipline she 
needed, and what trials were necessary 
to perfect her Christian character. 

Beautiful children were growing up in 
her home, and the mother’s love seemed 
to have in it almost the passion of idol- 
atry, so intense was her devotion to 
them. “ He that loveth son or daughter 
more than me is not worthy of me.” 
The Great Refiner came, came in infinite 
mercy, but, oh, how hearts were left 
torn and bleeding! The first-born was 
taken from her parents’ clinging grasp, 
though they agonized before God for her 
life, and their fair home was suddenly 
made desolate. What anguished days 
and weeks followed! How nature re- 
belled against the fearful trial! We who 
looked on in unavailing sympathy saw at 
length that He who walked of old with 
his three faithful ones through the fur- 
nace seven times heated, walked also 
with our mourning friends. 

From this trial she of whom we 
speak came forth fitted for a higher work 
in her Master’s cause. With a heart 
softened and tender by reason of her 
own sorrew, she has become an angel of 
mercy to many a child of affliction. -The 
poor know her and bless her name. 
Out of her abundance she makes the 
widow’s heart rejoice, and the orphan’s 
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spirit sing.. The weary and heavy-iaden 
find her ear opened to their griefs. She 
has learned the lesson of that “charity” 
that “never faileth.” 

Hereafter, when her ransomed feet 
shall stand on the high slopes of heaven, 
and she looks back over all the way her 
Lord has led her, she will bless him that 
he chose her “even in the furnace of 
affliction,” and refined her, “but not 
with silver.” 

Meanwhile, though she in her humility 
knows it not, we see the fine gold of her 
beautiful example, and the most fine 
gold of her holy life, and from our in- 
most hearts we bless the name of the 
Great Refiner. 


Fear not the furnace blast. 
Within your heart how much of dross re- 
mains ! 
The gold lies buried deep beneath our sight, 
But in that gold, when purified and bright, 
Shall glow the Master’s image, free from 
stains. 


Fear not the furnace blast. 
Within the vail, by your dim eyes unseen, 
The Great Refiner sits. With pitying heart 
He notes your every moan, the bitter smart, 
The cry of agony, the anguish keen. 


Fear not the furnace blast. 
Naught that is good shall be consumed away. 
Though seven-fold its fiery flames may grow, 
Til] all seems lost within its dreadful glow, 
Fear not; the flames do but His voice obey. 


SLIPPERY PLACES. 


BY REV. C..H, SPURGEON. 


Ir was as much as we could do to keep 
our feet upon the splendid mosaic floor 
of the Palace Giovanelli, at Venice: we 
found no such difficulty in the cottage of 
the poor glassblower in the rear. Is it 
one of the advantages of wealth to have 
one’s abode polished till all comfort van- 
ishes, and the very floor is as smooth 


and dangerous as a sheet of ice, or is 
this merely an accidental circumstance 
typical of the dangers of abundance? 
Observation shows us that there is a 
fascination in wealth which renders it 
extremely difficult for the possessors of 
it to maintain their equilibrium ; and this 
is more especially the case where money 
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is suddenly acquired ; then, unless grace 
prevent, pride, affectation, and other 
mean vices, stupefy the brain with their 
sickening fumes, and he who was re- 
spectable in poverty becomes despicable 
in’ prosperity. Pride may lurk under a 
threadbare cloak, but it prefers the 
comely broadcloth of the merchant’s 
coat: moths will eat any of our gar- 
ments, but they seem to fly first to the 
costly furs. It is so much the easier for 
men to fall when walking on wealth’s 
sea of glass, because all men aid them 
todoso. Flatterers haunt not cottages : 
the poor may hear an honest word from 
his neighbor, but etiquette forbids that 
the rich man should enjoy the like priv- 
ilege ; for is it not a maxim in Babylon, 
that rich men have no faults, or only 
suchas their money, like charity, covereth 
with a mantle? What man can help 
slipping when everybody is intent upon 
greasing his ways, so that the smallest 
chance of standing may be denied him ? 
The world’s proverb is, “God help the 
poor, for the rich can help themselves ;” 
but to our mind, it is just the rich who 
have mostneedof Heaven’s help. Dives 
in scarlet is worse off than Lazarus in 
rags, unless divine love shall uphold 
him. 

Nor is wealth the only slippery path- 
way: the road to honor is quite as dan- 
gerous, if not more so. Ambition, a 


good enough thing within reasonable 


bounds, is a very Apollyon among men 
when it gets the mastery over them. 
Have you ever seen boys climbing a 
greasy pole to reach a hat or a handker- 
chief? Ifso, you will have noticed that 
the aspiring youths for the most part 
adopt plans and tricks quite as slimy as 
the pole: one covers his hands with 
sand, another twists a knotted cord, and 
scarcely one climbs fairly, and he is the 
one: boy whose chance is smallest. How 
plainly see we the politician’s course in 
these young rascals ; the Right Honor- 
able member for the town of Corruption 
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vies with the equally Right Honorable 
representative for the county of Bribery; 
the most noble Conservative place-hunt- 
er will not be outdone by the Liberal 
office-lover ; a man must have done a 
world of planing and shaving, chopping 
and chiseling, before he can reach the 
Treasury Bench. Nor less so is it in 
the path of trade. Small dealers and 
great contractors, eager to rise, are each 
in their measure to Satan what a covey 
of partridges are to a sportsman, fair 
game if he can but reach them. The 
hasty desire to rise is the cause of many 
a fall. Those who see the glittering 
heaps of gold before them are frequently 
in so much haste to thrust their arms in 
up to the elbow among the treasure that 
they take short cuts, leave the beaten 
road of honest labor, break through 
hedges, and find themselves ere long in 
a ditch. Itis hard to keep great riches 
without sin, and we have heard that it is 
harder still to get them. Walk warily, 
successful friend! Growing wealth will 
prove no blessing to thee unless thou 
gettest growing grace. Prosperity de- 
stroys a fool and endangers a wise man ; 
be on thy guard, good friend, for whether 
thou be the one or the other, thy testing 
hour is come. 

After crossing the Grimsel, on the 
way down towards Handeck, the traveler 
traverses a road cut in red marble, so 
smoothly polished that, even when it is 
divested of its usual thin coating of 
snow, it is dangerous in the extreme. 
Notwithstanding that steps are hewn 
and rough marks made across the gran- 
ite, he would be foolhardy who should 
try to ride along the slippery way, which 
is called Helle Platte, or Hell Place, for 
reasons which glisten on its surface. 
“ Dismount” is the word, and none are 
slow to obey it. There are many such 
Hell Places on the road to the celestial 
city, — smooth places of pleasure, ease, 
flattery, self-content, and the like; and 
it will be the wisest course, if any pilgrim 
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has been fond of riding the high horse, 
for him to dismount at once and walk 
humbly with his God. That enchanted 
ground of which Bunyan tells us that 
the air naturally tended to make one 
drowsy, is just the spot to which we re- 
fer; men had need be watchful whose 
path lies through that deceitful country. 
It has been said that in a calm sea 
every man is a pilot, but we take leave 
to doubt it; calms have dangers quite 
unknown to storms, and rocks and quick- 
sands are none the less perilous because 
the deceitful sea which covers them 
smiles softly on the mariner. Not to be 
tempted is a great temptation. Safety 
breeds carelessness, and carelessness is 
the mother of ruin. When Mansoul was 
at peace, Mr. Carnal-security invited her 
citizens to his fatal feasts, and the Prince 
Immanuel withdrew himself: let the re- 
sult warn us against a repetition of the 
evil. p 
When cast by providence among sin- 
ful persons who respect us, we ought to 
be peculiarly watchful. The hatred of 
the ungodly when poured upon Christians 
in the form of persecution is seldom 
harmful to their spiritual nature, but the 
friendship of the world is always to be 
suspected. When the servants of the 
high priest allowed Peter to warm his 
hands at the fire, had Peter been a wise 
-man, he would have been afraid that evil 
would come of it. We are disarmed by 
kindness, but it is never safe to be dis- 
armed in an enemy’s country. “ Who,” 
saith the old proverb, “could live in 
Rome andyet be at war with the Pope?” 
Who can have much to do with sinners 
and not have something to do with their 
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sins? The smiling daughters of Moab 
did more mischief to Israel than all Ba- 
lak’s frowning warriors. All Philistia 
could not have blinded Samson if Deli- 
lah’s charms had not deluded him. Our 
worst foes will be found among our un- 
godly friends, for they who are false to 
God are not likely to be true’ to us. 
Walk carefully, believer, if thy way lie 
by the sinner’s door, and especially if 
that sinner hath acted a friendly part to 
thee. 

Yet should such smooth places lie di- 
rectly in the road to our eternal man- 
sions, we have no cause to be timid at 
the prospect of passing over them, — 
caution we must cultivate, but courage 
we must cherish. We havea guide who 
is well able to secure us from fatal slips : 
with him for our companion the way 
grows safe; should he conduct us over 
mountains of ice, he will cut steps for 
our feet, and give us his stout arm to 
lean upon; and he who leans on that 
never falls. We have the alpenstock of 
faith shod with never-failing promises, 
which will often give us a hold and a 
stay in the most slippery places. He 
who knows how to use this staff aright 
shall walk uprightly where others fall. 
Looking to the road immediately beneath 
us, Satisfied with the sufficient evil of 


.the present day, we need not make our 


heads to swim by gazing down terrific 
precipices or enormous crevasses, but 
may advance step by step, until we reach 
our journey’s end. Hundreds have trod- 
den the way before us, and from the ce- 
lestial hills we may hear them singing ; 
let us press forward till we gain their 
blissful seats. 


Day 
“IPO 


I~ 


DRAWN TO THE FATHER. 


BY MISS BARBARA JOHNS. 


THERE was a new family oppesite us. 
I felt sure of it ; for now the parlor win- 
dows were often open, and flitting about 
behind the lace curtains I caught sight 
of a woman’s form, round and symmet- 
rical, and I felt sure that there were 
flowers and books in abundance; and 
now and then a sweet child-face, with 
laughing eyes and rippling curls, and a 
little gleeful laugh when papa came. A 
happy family I felt they were ; and with- 
out knowing it, I too watched for his 
steps: a fine-looking, gentlemanly man, 
with such a wealth of sunshine in his 
face. 

Months passed, and I had not called 
upon my new neighbors. Why, I hardly 
knew; and still I felt a warm, tender 
feeling going out to that cheerful, happy 
home ; and telegraphic looks from the 
sweet-browed woman and gleeful, happy 
child, that made me promise to myself, 
“To-morrow I will go.” And still to- 
morrow came and passed, and my new 
friends knew not how much I loved 
them. 

At length one day the blinds were 
closed. I looked, and felt the sunshine 
of my room was darkened. I tried to 
read a fresh new volume, the leaves just 
cut, and all unconsciously my eyes wan- 
dered to the brown front, with shutters 
closed, through which no child-eyes 
peeped. 
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A carriage stopped. I knewit was the 
doctor’s. Again and again it had stood 
before my door, when Ellen and when 
Harry died. Ah, me! could my neigh- 
bors’ child be ill ? 

A few hours, and the baby’s nurse, an 
orphan girl I judged, because a tender 
look was on her face, a girl that I had 
loved because she loved the child and 
cared for it, with tears and quivering 
voice came to my door. 

“ Would I come round and see her 
mistress ?” 

“And the child?” I asked, for. my 
heart was quicker than her tongue. 

“ The babe is dead: our darling little 
Ann has gone to heaven!” 

I know not how the street was crossed, 
nor how the room was gained. I only 
know I flung my arms about the woman 
I had seen, and kissed her as I used to 
kiss the sister I best loved. There lay 
the child that I had watched, as dressed 
in dainty robes the mother held her up 
the first to catch her father’s smile. Now 
the blue eyes were closed, the lips firmly 
set. Could it be the same laughter-loving 
child? And the father hung over it in 
speechless woe. Gems are small, but 
precious ; and the death of a little child 
brings heavy sorrow. 

Twice had I been a childless mother ; 
and my heart smote me that I had not 
broken through the barrier of reserve 
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and shown my sympathy. But when I 
spake of the swect, loving trust.on which 
I leaned, sure that my darlings were in 
His arms, loved and cared for with love 
beyond a mother’s, there was no re- 
sponse. This Saviour whom [I loved, 
and to whose bosom my babes had gone, 
was all unknown to them. It was no 
time for tears. I dried my eyes, and 
brought my Bible, that they too might 
see the precious promises garnered there 
for sorrowing ones. 

Again and again did the mother press 
the little form of her darling to her heart, 
while the father’s tears fell upon the face 
of his first-born silently. Friends.came: 
they took the quiet sleeper and placed 
her in the little rosewood coffin, satin- 
lined, and strewed with flowers. Lovely 
and impressive symbols! But, oh, they 
are such a mockery on the dead! With 
eyes full of tears I looked down into the 
sweet child-face that had won my love 
without words ; and then read on the 
plate, “Annie: two years old.” And 
there beside the table on which the cof- 
fin rested sat the parents. The father 
was calm; but the struggle was no less 
severe. It was to him a new experience. 
A high-toned, moral man, he was not a 
Christian. The consolations of religion 
were sealed to him. The burden of 
bereavement was terrible, and he had 


_ no one to bear it for him, while the mo- 


ther leaned upon him. Vainly he tried 
to comfort her. He had never failed her 
before ; but now his words were power- 
less. Two broken reeds with no sup- 
port to lean upon. 

Very tender and trusting were the pas- 
tor’s words. Jesus loves little children, 
and their death is only the commence- 
ment of a life unclouded with sin and 
suffering, and no more liable to be sun- 
dered any moment by death. What if 
the Good Shepherd had taken the tender 
lamb in order that the father and mother 
might follow it to that better country and 
that holier life ? 
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The service closed; reverently the 
pall was drawn back that the face of the 
sleeper might be looked upon for the 
last time. Then, as light steps approach- 
ed the coffin, and muffled sobs were 
heard, did the mother bury her pale face 
in her hands ; and who can fathom the 
measure of a mother’s grief beside the 
coffin of her only child,— who but such a 
mother? And I knew her agony. I 
knew how much of life went out when 
that little pulse ceased to beat. What 
hot kisses were pressed upon uncon- 
scious lips! What tears fell on the cold, 
cold face! Never again to nestle in that 
loving mother’s arms ; never again to feel 
the beating of her warm and joyous heart! 

A solemn cortege winding through the 
well-filled streets to the quiet graveyard. 
It was a little grave we stood beside. A 
little coffin lowered to its place. But, oh! 
the agony as we turned away, leaving the 
child in her narrow bed. 

In a few days I called again. Sitting 
in her elegant room, the mother told me 
of her life; and how, although brought 
up to attend church, respect the Sabbath, 
and give heed to spiritual things, it had 
only been outwardly: happy in the love 
of her husband and child, she had not 
felt that anything else was necessary. 
Her husband was a “ moral man,” she 
said ; but this terrible blow had struck 
him down. “Only this morning,” said 
Mrs. Reed, “ Ernest said that we must 
live a different life.’ “God has taken 
Annie to draw us to himself,” Mr. Reed 
had said. 

The next Sabbath both were present 
at public worship. It was a time for 
grief to bring its stricken, heart to the 
fountain of healing. A spirit of revival 
pervaded the meetings, and penitent 
souls were seeking the Saviour. 

For a month this sorrowing couple 
continued to present themselves before 
the altar of prayer; but no peace, no 
comfort could they win. What was the 
obstacle? What hindered? Their eyes 
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were full of tears, and their hearts 
weighed down with sorrow; and still 
they could not see the kind, compassion- 
ate Redeemer reaching down his arms, 
and saying, “Come unto me.” They 
could not hear the music of his voice ; 
they were thinking of the lost, the little 
Annie. 

It was the last of the series of meet- 
ings. Many were rejoicing in hope, but 
Mr. and Mrs. Reed were still bowed 
down with sorrow : sitting on their seats 
as the congregation dispersed, the pas- 
’ tor approached, saying, — 

“My friends, why tarry? Come, for 
all things are now ready.’ Then he 
went on to show the difference between 
sorrow on account of their bereavement, 
and that godly sorrow that worketh re- 
pentance for sin. “This has been our 
sin,’ said Mr. Reed. “We have sor- 
rowed because of our own desolate 
hearts, our blighted hopes ; not because 
we have dishonored God, and so long 
rejected the offers of mercy. Let us be- 
gin to think more of God and his broken 
law, less of ourselves, and more of Christ, 
our Advocate and our Redeemer.” 

A month after this Mr. Reed was re- 
joicing in hope. His wife followed in a 
few days. A family altar was reared, and 
these two, whose hopes, happiness, and 
trust had centered in each other, now 
acknowledged Jesus as the one above all 
others to love and worship. 
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Thus it was, as in many other similar 
cases it has been, hearts struggling with 
a load of earthly grief, and writhing un- 
der the pressure of a great misfortune, 
oppressed with a sorrow that for the 
time deadens sensibility. But by that 
same path has many a chastened soul 
been led to Christ. 

Through darkness into the light the 
day had broken and the shadows fled 
away. Annie was not dead. She lived 
in heaven, — they realized that fact. A 
mother’s heart yearned towards a living 
child, living in her Father’s house, and 
she wanted to welcome her parents when 
their time would come to leave the earth. 
No murmuring now, only thanksgiving. 
By bereavement God had brought him- 
self very near these sorrowing ones ; he 
had smitten that he might heal. 

Years have passed; other children 
have twined themselves about the pa- 
rents’ hearts. But they have not forgot- 
ten Annie, neither the way by which they 
were led to live and work for Christ. An 
elder in the church, Mr. Reed is active 
in every good word and work. His wife 
is no less eager, her heart going out es- 
pecially to the little ones ; leading her 
own little flock with a gentle hand, and 
looking forward to the time when she 
will again embrace her first-born, a tiny 
golden thread binding her closer to the 
throne of God. 


AFTER THE BURIAL. 


BY MRS, 


BRADLEY, 


My baby is asleep to-day, 
Not in her cradle-bed ; 
A coffin-pillow underneath, 
A stone above her head. 
No more throughout the silent house 
Her merry voice shall ring; 
No more for ever shall I see 
The face that was as sweet to me 
As violets in spring. / 
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Ah! heavy is my heart to-day 
With loneliness and pain, 
But not to ease it would I bring 
My baby back again ; 
For Christ, who blessed the little ones 
So tenderly of old, 
Has carried her where she shall be 
From every sin and sorrow free, 
Safe sheltered in his fold. 


And I am glad through all my tears, 
Dear Lord, to have it so, 

For all the ills that I have known 
I would not have her know. 

Far better is this early death, 
Which leads her straight to thee, 

Than doubtful years of earthly life 

Whose end (perhaps with evil rife) 
No mortal may foresee. 


She lies within thine arms to-day, 
And in her happy rest 

She will not miss the mother’s voice, 
Nor need the mother’s breast. 

No need of me for ever more, — 
But, oh! she yet may be 

The loving angel who will come 

To guide me to my Father’s home 
When thou shalt summon me. 


THE FATHER IN HIS, FAMILY. 


BY E. L. E. 


“THAT boy!” 

The conversation was a little inter- 
rupted in Mr. Taylor’s parlor as George 
burst in with his bluff, eager question, 
and darted back noisily to his play. The 
father stepped to the door with a rebuke 
on his lips, but the boy had passed _be- 
yond recall, and Mr. Taylor sat down 
again with a simple exclamation. 

“Oh, we must expect it of boys,” said 
the gentle Mrs. Parsons, by way of 
smoothing down the roughness. “My 
boys will overrun good order very many 
times; and we must be patient, you 
know.” 


“Yes, I know,” replied Mr. Taylor, in 
a tone that implied a frequent trial of 
patience ; “but it needs the wisdom of 
Solomon to bring up children aright.” 

“A higher wisdom than that,” added 
Mr. Parsons, who was making a pastoral 
visit in his friend’s family ; “nothing 
less than the guidance of God himself 
suffices to train a child in the way he 
should go.” 

“‘ Mr. Parsons,” said Mr. Taylor, “1 
have been wishing for some time that 
you would favor us fathers and mothers 
with a special sermon on that subject. 
It lies with heavy weight on my mind 
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andheart. Here’s our George, just com- 
ing up from childhood into youth: you 
know what he is, Mr. Parsons,— willful, 
but good-hearted, full of human nature, 
and as open to temptation as a boy can 
be. There’s Jenny, too, as wild as a 
bird, and about as sensitive to anything 
that comes near her. My two dear chil- 
dren! now in their tender, impressible 
days I do long to have the grace of God 
touch their hearts. And I know, Mr. 
Parsons, —I feel it as only a parent can 
feel,—that I have a very serious part to 
act in the matter of teaching this boy 
and -girl, and restraining them, and I 
may say of bringing their souls into 
communication with God.” 

“Very true,” replied the minister, 
“and the thought may well lie heavily 
on a parent’s heart: in no duties of our 
lives do we probably need a more rever- 
ent and controlling sense of the presence 
of the Eternal Spirit than in this of 
training our children for God. But this 
is not done by precept nor by any direct 
effort alone, or even mostly: a parent’s 
example I believe to be so much, that if 
I preach the sermon alluded to I shall 
have to tell the fathers and mothers they 
must be themselves what they want their 
children should become. Not their 
words so much, but their lives, impress 
the little ones: in the strong atmosphere 
of character which children breathe at 
home they draw the elements of moral 
life or death. I heard the mother of 
grown-up children say not long ago, — 
she was speaking of some defects that 
still disturbed her, —‘Oh, I have spent 
half the years of my life in molding 
these children, as I would statues, to 
the ideal in my heart ; and when I look 
upon the work of my hands to-day, the 
statues I meant should be so beautiful, 
so perfect, I behold only my own like- 
ness !’ Mrs. Barclay in the corner there 
looks as if she had something to say.” 

“We should all be happy to hear 
what Mrs. Barclay may have to say,” 
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said Mr. Taylor, “though she has al- 
ways. been too modest to utter many 
opinions. The truth is, the great ques- 
tion of how shall we bring our children 
to God, has lain so heavily and so pain- 
fully upon the mother’s heart and mine 
of late, that we are glad to ask, and eager 
to hear whoever has had a Christian ex- 
perience in the trial make reply. Mrs. 
Barclay, how does your experience tell 
you a father can best teach the knowl- 
edge and love of God to the children 
God has given him ?” 

“T should say,” replied Mrs. Barclay, 
that he must do it by being to them him- 
self in a very important sense the repre- 
sentative of God. To the little child the 
father stands in the place of God: a 
being to be loved, revered, confided in, 
leaned upon, and implicitly obeyed. 
The Christian father teaches his little 
one that God is his Father in heaven; 
his father, — the nearest, sweetest sense 
in which the childish mind and heart can 
apprehend itS Creator. And what the 
earthly father is for goodness and ten- 
derness and authority to the child, the 
Father above will be in his esteem and 
love.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Barclay !”’-exclaimed Mr. 
Taylor, “ you are no doubt right to some 
extent, but you do not mean to say that 
the poor, groveling, mistake-making hu- 
man father is to represent God to his 
child?” 

“I do, surely,” replied the lady, 
“mean to say that he represents God to 
his child in the sense in which the child 
is most capable of understanding and 
approaching Him: he represents the 
fatherhood of God; and the child will 
think of God, if not in the same degree, 
at least in the sense of character, as like 
to the earthly father whose life impresses 
him every day.” 

“JT don’t know,” remarked Mr. Tay- 
lor, “as I ever took exactly that view of 
the moral relation of a parent to his 
child ; it has certainly a fearful aspect 
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of obligation: one might well shrink 
from such a responsibility. But perhaps 
I do not understand you quite rightly 
now.” 

“With permission to speak of a per- 
sonal matter,” replied Mrs. Barclay, “1 
will illustrate my meaning by my own 
history, though it be at a great sacrifice 
of feeling that I speak of the mistakes 
of my own dear and honored father. It 
is many years since he passed into that 
world where the truth is all clear, and 
where there are no more mistakes. I 
have no doubt, if he could to-day look 
into our little circle, and see the cry our 
hearts are uttering, he would not only 
forgive me for what Iam about to say, 
but he would enjoin upon my soul to be 
faithful in its duty. That would be like 
my father. If I should plead, the faults 
of the dead are sacred, he would answer, 
» Then use them sacredly ; but the puri- 
fied spirit will not shrink from any ser- 
vice he can render those who still strug- 
gle with earthly imperfections, even if it 
is by exposing his infirmities and errors.’ 

“ My father was a true Christian, and 
in most respects a good father. He 
loved me, his only daughter, very truly, 
_—I know it now, though I had not the 
sweet sense of it when I most needed a 
father’s love: perhaps it was a fault of 
his nature that there was so little mani- 
festation of tenderness in his affection. 
We were really very little alike in char- 
acter ; our natural tastes andinclinations 
would Jead to different pursuits and dis- 
similar habits. As I remember him now 
his religion seems to have been of a very 
severe cast: he seemed, especially in the 
years of my childhood and youth, to dwell 
upon the sterner attributes of God’s 
character; and when he talked to us 
children, he made us feel that God was 
a great sovereign, very holy, very just, 
who looked with reproving and con- 
demning eye upon all offenders. I sup- 
pose he spoke of God’s love also, yet 
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not so as to impress me with any sense 
of love. Conscience was constantly 
stimulated, so I was never at ease; but 
religion always looked like a harsh and 
gloomy thing. To be sure, we were to 
be forgiven if we repented ; but for my 
part, how was I, poor little shrinking 
thing, ever to get so near to the holy Be- 
ing whose throne was infinitely far off 
as to know anything about forgiveness ? 

“T think it would be said of my fa- 
ther that he had excellent family disci- 
pline: my brothers were high-strung 
boys, but they were obedient sons, though 
I suspect their obedience was in a large 
measure the fear of authority rather than 
any very tender sentiment toward the 
parent. I was wayward enough in my 
own fashion, but I remember no contest 
with my father, no breaking of the will, 
such as I have often heard him recom- 
mend to parents and teachers. One of 
the earliest lessons I learned was to sub- 
mit without questioning to a stronger 
will, which I supposed to be a great at- 
tainment of child virtue. My mother 
was a pious, reverent woman, whotaught 
her children by constant precept and 
true example to love God, to love their 
father, to be kind to each other, and to 
do right. She never said much about 
loving our mother, —it would have been 
superfluous. I never dreaded any re- 
buke like hers ; I never feared anything, 
except my own conscience, as I did the 
look of her grieved and reproving eyes 
when I had done wrong. I feared my 
father more than her in most things, but 
it was in a different way; her love had 
more power with my heart than all his 
sternness and authority. He was not 
cruel, or cold, or indifferent; but he 
never reminded me by word or manner 
of love. He liked to have his children 
around him, and he was pleased when I 


watched his coming or followed when 


he went away. I knew he noticed what 
I said and did by the little chidings when 
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I acted amiss, but he rarely commended, 
and then only when I had been of some 
especial service to himself. 

“My father never condescended to 
participate in any play or pleasure of 
childhood: his hands were full of busi- 
ness and his mind with cares, and my 
dolls and kittens were always a nuisance 
to the man whose grave employments 
were of more importance than any one’s 
mere pleasure. He did not like trifles 
unless they chimed with his particular 
tastes, and a little girl’s follies were al- 
ways to be put out of the way when he 
made his appearance athome. When I 
was perhaps sixteen years old, I spent 
all my leisure hours for some days in 
making a picture. It was my first effort 
at original painting, and the work was a 
labor of love and joy. I hurried when 
it was completed to show it to father: 
he coldly bade me throw it into the fire ; 
such work was not for his daughter ; he 
had destined her to the useful and prac- 
tical duties of life; this would never 
save a soul; it would never make a 
thrifty housekeeper, or promote the 
bread-and-butter comfort of father and 
brothers ; he did not like pictures, or 
rather the making of them, and that, in 
his judgment of what was best for his 
child, was sufficient reason, without con- 
sulting her feelings or capacities, why 
pictures should not be produced in his 
house. I suppose I was never so grieved 
in my life ; but I had no mother then; he 
was my father, and there was no appeal. 

“Tt would be said of my father that 
he took good care of his children. He 
gave us plenty of food and clothing, pro- 
vided us with books and schoolmasters, 
regular employment for week days, and 
Sabbath privileges. When I was sick 
he was very attentive in fatherly duty to 
my physical needs: physicians, nurses, 
and dainties were procured without stint 
or grudging ; he even came to the sick- 
room, looking after its comforts with a 
real anxiety ; but he never took the little 
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sick hand with a caress, or whispered a 
word of love to make the frail child feel 
at home with her dear father. In fact, I 
never through childhood and youth felt 
at ease with my good, well-intentioned, 
human father. He believed in keeping 
children at reserve ; he did not wish to 
be troubled with their thousand foolish 
little confidences and troubles, and his 
daughter learned pretty early not to 
trouble him with her girlish tastes and 
feelings. 

“‘ My dear father never dreamed that 
he was living theology to his child, and 
stamping it by this process of training 
upon heart and soul, as no teaching of 
words, no creeds or articles of faith, 
could teach. But it was so. Of the 
Father in heaven whom he enjoined up- 
on me to love and obey I hada childish 
impression which made him the very 
counterpart of the father on earth. It 
was, as every impression of character is 
in the earlier years, more a feeling than 
a thought ; but the God whose familiar 
name was also Father, was, on a higher 
scale, just such a being as the human 
father I was taught to love and obey 
gave me the idea of. 

“T was, when a young girl, convicted 
of sin, and led to submit my heart to be 
guided by the Holy Spirit. But, oh! I 
was so dark, so blind in itall. I longed 
for help and dared not ask. My father 
had never knocked at the door of my 
poor little heart, never asked or won a 
confidence there; he was wholly ab- 
sorbed in stocks and politics, the inter- 
ests of church and society, and what he 
considered the important concerns of 
his family: the strong, self-sustained 
man had never felt the need of a frail 
little arm round his neck, or a head tired 
with fractions and catechisms asleep on 
his breast ; and now that child, beloved 
and welcome to his heart, would have 
perished before she thought of asking 
father for the assistance she so much 
needed. He had chosen to place her at 
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arm’s length, and here at the opening of 
her religious life she stood at that dis- 
tance with inexpressible longing for 
guidance in truth. There was the deep 
gulf between father and child that Mr. 
Parsons spoke of. I struggled a few 
years with the longing and the darkness, 
and by that time I was awoman. I had 
never found peace with God: between 
the Father in heaven and my heart there 
was the same gulf, and I never came 
nearer than to the father on earth. 

“JT was proud of my father, proud to 
walk on his arm and be known as his 
child; his name was an honor and a 
protection ; but in the privacy of home 
we were no nearer together than in the 
public assembly. There was always in 
my heart a dead spot which no fatherly 

-tenderness had touched with life; my 
love. to God had the same barrenness, be- 
cause, in spite of the enlightened under- 
standing of maturing years, the heart 
had an older and deeper learning which 
had become a part of itself. 
in the sense of father and child at home 
with God. When I had just come to 
young womanhood, a great affliction 
overtook me, and for a time I felt crush- 
ed. Here was my father, very kind and 
generous, and, in his way, watchful of 
my welfare, but in that portion of my be- 
ing which needed sympathy and consid- 
eration I was left alone to the bitterness. 
In the darkness and loneliness I tried to 
find God. I found an Idea, kind, great, 
and very just, that did not touch my 
real, living heart. ‘This trouble is the 
will of God for you,’ said my father, said 
all my counselors ; ‘you must submit.’ 
I did submit, for very weakness to re- 
sist, but I did not love God’s will, for I 
had never felt the love that makes obe- 
dience sweet. I grew gradually happier, 
but despaired of finding God.” 

“ Allow me to interrupt you,” said Mr. 
Taylor. “Was there not something in 
your own disposition that kept you at a 
distance from your father ?” 


resource in his hand. 


I was not 
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“Oh, no; I was as simple and as art- 
less as a child could be. All this time I 
supposed my father was right in most 
things, and when I could not feel the 
love I wanted, I taxed myself with fault. 
He liked to subject my tastes and pref- 
erences to his own, even in very many 
matters that belonged to my sex and age 
and natural character. I was not allow- 
ed much freedom of choice or action; 
his wish was my law. From my earthly 
father I felt the pressure of a sort of 
selfishness ; the Father in heaven was 
a tyrant of the same type, in a higher 
degree, for I was absolutely and without 
I felt that both 
governed by will, with no manifestation 
of that personal tenderness and consid- 
eration which makes submission wel- 
come. It is with grief I say that my 
dear father’s unconscious teaching shut 
me for years out of the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

“ Did he never converse with you up- 
on personal religion?” inquired Mr. 
Parsons. 

“He was much concerned for the 
spiritual welfare of his children. I know 
he prayed much for us; a few times he 
attempted to talk with me, but I was 
frightened, and could find nothing to say. 
In truth I dreaded religion while I tried 
to seek it, for the example I had seen 
seemed to crush out all the beauty and 
freedom of life.” 

“ It seems to me, Mrs. Barclay,” said 
Mr. Parsons, “that your case is an ex- 
ception to any general rule. I should be 
sorry to think that many fathers make 
his mistake. The trouble in these days 
is oftener too little than too much disci- 
pline: but such severity as you speak 
of is very unwise and unjust.” 

“Perhaps the same mistake in the 
same degree is unusual; but there are 
modifications of it exceedingly common, 
which work untold mischiefs with the 
social and religious character of children 
and youth. You see how I learned the 
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idea of God: will not another type of 
father teach unconsciously a theology of 
the fatherhood of God according to his 
own character? If the Christian father 
is slack and too indulgent with the child, 
will not the child havea slack, low-toned 
idea of the authority and requirements 
of God? If a Christian father has the 
weakness to command and threaten, and 
then not enforce, will not the child’s 
sense of obligation and accountability 
be weakened, if not depraved? If it 
were possible to guide a child all by 
love and none by conscience, he might 
grow up gentle and lovable in his social 
nature, but where would be his con- 
science, his firmness for duty and for 
rightas right? He would worshipa God 
too loving to condemn, too weak for re- 
spect. Ifa child’s conscience is always 
appealed to, while the love-nature is 
overlooked or the love-example wanting, 
he will groan under a task-master, with 
no liberty of the beloved child of God. 
It seems to me true, from what I have 
felt and observed, that wherever the fa- 
ther is worthy of respect and affection, 
a father who teaches his child to love 
and reverence the Creator of its being 
becomes in a great degree the model of 
the mysterious and unseen Father in 
heaven. 

“We mothers have a great deal writ- 
ten and said and preached to us about 
home duties and responsibilities. None 
too much: we need a great deal. But 
if I were going to preach a sermon, I 
should address it to fathers, taking for 
my text the tears, the mistakes, and the 
repentings of many daughters. I ama 
woman, and have had the confidence of 
many women, children, young girls, 
daughters, and wives. It is said, oh, 
how often, that girls need for safety and 
welfare a good mother. All true; I 
would not take a duty or a privilege from 
a mother’s hand; but they also need 
good fathers. There is a peculiar and 
most beautiful relationship between fa- 
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ther and daughter. A true man, who 
knows by intuition and affection this fact 
of responsibility and privilege, is the ed-, 
ucator and safeguard of his daughter as 
no woman can be. 

“T heard a father, a good Christian 
man, say not long ago, as he put his lit- 
tle girl off his knee, ‘ There ; when you 
are ten years old I shan’t take you on 
my lap any more.’ The child was 
grieved. I wanted to protest. To be 
sure, her prattle was less entertaining 
than his politics, but the confidence and 
familiarity that wearied him now might 
save his child a few years hence from 
many perils. It is a trouble for a man 
to mind the affairs and sympathies of 
children ; but if he takes upon himself 
the responsibilities of fatherhood, let 
him accept the trouble and be faithful to 
the duty. Let the little daughter sit on 
her father’s knee, and talk out of her 
heart and mind until he is so familiar 
there that he knows how to counsel and 
guide her in the future years ; let her sit 
there until she isa woman, if she chooses, 
and tell father in the simplicity of her 
nature what she sees and hears and 
knows. He has thus the best oppor- 
tunity, by loving advice and instruction, 
to strengthen the weak points of mind 
and heart, and lead her to all that is 
beautiful and good. There is coming a 
time when the girl will put off childhood, 
and if she is not held to such loyalty by 
wise and winning tenderness, she will 
not bring to father the thoughts and ex- 
periences of her young life in which she 
needs the wisest, surest guidance. If I 
had been brought up on my father’s 
knee I should be to-day a better woman, 
a lovelier wife and mother. 

“In thinking of my young days I 
wonder I did not make some great mis- 
take to repent of for a life-time. I came 
near to one precipice from which I was 
rescued by the good hand of God. I re- 
member one night when I was about to 
make the fatal promise to one from 
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whose name I recoil now; I hesitated 
with a woman’s intuitive doubts, nervous 
and anxious in the extreme. I walked 
the room where my father was sitting, 
and longed to throw my arms about his 
neck and tell him my story. I stood 
behind his chair trembling and weeping. 
I had never been encouraged in such 
confidences, and now something stayed 
me: I could not cross the gulf and ask 
counsel concerning my destiny. An in- 
cident in God’s providence saved me 
from a ruinous mistake. Many a girl 
has been lost from just such a point as 
that ; many aruined daughter or wretch- 
ed wife has looked back to such an hour 
and said bitterly, ‘If I could have told 
my father !’ 

“If a father were to ask me what he 
could do most and best for his children, 
I should answer, Be yourself the noble 
man and the true father, the model of 
manhood to boys and girls. The chil- 
dren of such a father will not be likely 
to step into forbidden paths, or disgrace 
the loving nurture of a Christian parent- 
age. If every Christian father, so called, 
were like that, what griefand ruin would 
be spared of sons and daughters gone 
astray. Ifthe father would thus protect 
by loving confidence and Christian coun- 
sel the daughters of his household, what 
a shield would it be to the sons! to other 
fathers’ sons! What a saving of purity 
and piety everywhere !” 

“Mrs. Barclay has spoken of the 
spiritual darkness of her early years: I 
should be interested to know how she at 
last found light,” said Mr.* Parsons. 

“I suspected after a time, and when I 
had become a mature woman, that some- 
thing was wrong at the starting-place. I 
had learned by the help of a truer men- 
tal and moral philosophy more of my 
own being, and I asked God to teach me 
the truth concerning himself. I read and 
prayed, endeavoring to lay down all my 
former knowledge ; in his infinite mercy 
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he enlightened my dark understanding, 
and revealed himself a present, personal, 
and most loving Father in heaven. The 
first glimpse I had of his fatherly love 
made a day of joy, and it has never 
ceased to be the light of my life. But 
the fullest, sweetest understanding of the 
fatherhood of God I have learned from 
the father at my side, in his beautiful 
ministering to our own little ones. It 
has taught me not only what the earthly 
father can be, but what the Father above 
is to those who look up with filial hearts. 
As a child that has at length found the 
full strength and tenderness of parental 
love, I look up, and lean, and rest, and 
am at home. 

“One word more of the father whose 
mistakes have been our warning to-day. 
We came nearer to each other in his later 
years. Many sorrows had chastened 
him, and the strong man felt at last the 
need even of my weakness. Little chil- 
dren gathered at his knee again, and his 
subdued spirit discerned the error of his 
earlier manhood. We have come to- 
gether now, he in the world of purified 
souls, and I forgiving and loving in full 
dutiful affection here. But for that one- 
ness which the love of God has wrought 
for both, I should not speak of him as I 
have spoken to-day.” 

“Mrs. Barclay,” said Mr. Taylor, 
“your theory—and I believe it to be 
the true one — sounds the very depths 
of a man’s being.” 

“God’s law,” replied Mrs. Barclay, 
“searches the depths; its obligations 
probe the hidden places of heart and soul 
and life. God never says a weak and 
fitful effort or a shallow piety opens the 
kingdom of heaven to any soul; but up- 


on us fathers and- mothers of immortal 


beings he lays the heaviest, the deepest, 
and the holiest responsibilities of being. 
What we call duties to our children are 
in truth the severest processes of self- 
training in piety and goodness.” 


THE WONDERFUL NEW DRESS. 


BY E. L. E. 


OLD Elsie sat by the garden-gate, 
And little Alice was out at play; 

The beggar’s garments were coarse and scant, 
The child was dressed for a holiday. 


“Do you want something?” the little one asked. 
“T want a new dress,” old Elsie said. 

“A pretty calico shall it be?” 
“No: for a calico soon will fade.” 


“A black woolen dress, —would that be best?” 
“ Not that, my dear: it would soon wear out.” 
“A silk?” ‘Oh, no! I have nothing fit 
To wear with silk as I trudge about.” 


The child looked down on the beggar’s clothes, 
Soiled and worn, and thought so too. 

“A plaid, a beautiful plaid!” she cried. 
“?Twould get out of fashion, and never do.” 


“ What care you for fashion?” said Alice then, 
And wondered more than she did before. 

“JT want a dress,” old Elsie replied, 
“To last for a thousand years or more.” 


“ A thousand years is a great, great while ; 
And now you are old, and soon may die.” 

“T shall live longer than that, my child; 
Thousands of years will soon go by.” 


“Il ask my mother; perhaps she’ll buy 
A dress to suit, —I am almost sure.” 
“Your mother, child, is not rich enough.” 
“But father?” “For this he is also poor.” 
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“Not rich!” said Alice: “how very strange! 

i never can guess of the thing you mean: 
I’ve read of robes all spangled with gold; 

Do you want to dress like a splendid queen?” 


“Not like a queen would I be dressed ; 

Yet as a King’s daughter would I appear.” 
“Elsie is crazy,” thought Alice aside ; 

“How should she think of a dress so queer ? 


“A wonderful thing this dress must be, 
Never to fade, wear out, or spoil!” 
“Yes: and wear it wherever you may, 
’Tis white and shining, and will not soil.” 


“A beautiful garment! I want one too; 

But it would not do for a child like me.” 
“Yes: for the garment itself would grow 

As much as the growth of a child might be.” 


Lost in wonder the little one stood, 
Puzzled to think of a dress so odd. 
“Alice, the pure white robe is meant 
For the pure in heart who shall look on God.” 


“But, Elsie, where can you get it, say ? 

What price its wonderful worth has bought ?” 
“Dear Alice, a robe for the soul is this, 

The robe of righteousness Jesus wrought. 


“He takes the garments of sin away, — 
The rags that hang on a guilty soul, — 
And brings the beautiful rich array 
To clothe and cover and deck the whole. 


“Oh, how we need this raiment new! 
Silk or serge can not cover the heart ; 
And, what is strange of this dress, and true, 
It comes to be of the soul a part. 


“And, Alice, some day, if we get to heaven, 
Each arrayed in the spotless white, 

We'll talk again by a garden-gate, 
Equals at last in the world of light. 


“ Beautiful Alice and Elsie old 

Lovely alike will then be seen; 
Never more will the tale be told 

Of one a beggar, the other a queen.” 
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THREE PEEPS INTO MISS DOLLY’S SCHOOL. 


BY S. T. E. 


Pee es He ev IeR: Sule. 


WHEN Dolly Darton’s father and mo- 
ther finished their toil in this world and 
went to heaven to rest, they left Dolly 
in the care of her good grandma, and 
told her to do all she could to make 
every one happy, and to lead others to 
the Saviour she loved, — for that is the 
work for God’s children to do. One 
evening Dolly’s grandma found her sit- 
ting on her mother’s grave, singing a 
low, sweet hymn, and she asked Dolly 
why she sat there alone. 

“Oh, because this is my mamma’s 
door to heaven, and perhaps if I sing 
she will hear me and open it, so I can 
go through too, and put on a white robe 
and see Jesus.” 

“Yes,” grandma said; “your mam- 
ma went, Dolly, because God called her, 
but we have not been called yet.” 

“Why, grandma, doesn’t God know 
we are ready?” 


“Yes, my child; but we have not. 


finished our work yet, and we can’t go 
till our task is done.” 

“What is my task, grandma?” 

“To work while it is day, and live by 
the golden rule.” 

So Dolly Darton went home with her 
grandmother, and long did she treasure 
that evening’s conversation in her heart. 

Now month after month slipped away, 
and grandma had to make Dolly’s stock- 
ings alittle bigger each year, for every 
birthday that came round saw Dollyalittle 
taller and a little more sensible. By and 
by a very old birthday came, and marked 
sixteen on Dolly’s dimples and eyes and 
nose and chin. “Sixteen,” thought she; 
“Tam now sixteen ; and those little blue- 
bells and columbines, that have been in 
grandma’s garden ever since I was born, 
look just as young as ever, and here I 
amawoman. I wonder how I came to 


grow so much faster?” And then shere- 
membered that flowers are “born again” 
every spring, and their buds take life 
from the “Source of all life;” and she 
thought it was just so with real people 


_when they are born again; the Spirit of 


God makes all things anew. “ Well, I 
must be doing something for myself,” 
thought Dolly. 

So she went into grandma’s_ back 
kitchen, that nobody used, and washed 
up the floor, threw white sand over it, 
and set twelve little chairs around the 
room. Then she climbed up the ladder 
to the old loft above the garret, and found 
a white desk covered with cobwebs. 
But she flapped away the webs, spiders 
and all, with her check apron, and put 
the desk in front of the twelve little 
chairs in the old kitchen. On the man- 
tle-piece she put white lilacs, snow-balls, 
and those saucy young columbines she 
had just been thinking about. 
fireplace hung branches of oak and ma- 
ple, and as the linden trees shook danc- 
ing shadows through the windows on the 
sanded floor, the old kitchen shone with 
delight. 

When Dolly’s school-room was ready 
and the last touch given, she knelt on 
her humble footstool and prayed, asking 
her Heavenly Father’s blessing on her 
effort to do good ; and when the prayer 
was ended, she nailed over the school- 
room door the Golden Rule in blue and 
gilt letters. That was to be the only rule 
in her school. Then Dolly sat down on 
the doorstep and thought to herself. 

The cat-bird and robin peeped out of 
their nests in the lilac bush and told her 
to be of good courage, or she thought 
they said that; and the setting sun 
slipped down into China, leaving agolden 
ray on her brown curls. 

Any little scholar would have liked to 
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kiss her then, as she sat there full of 
joy, thinking of the merry voices that 
would hum in the old kitchen to-morrow. 
Good-night, hopeful Dolly. 


PEEP THE SECOND. 


The first day Dolly’s school was filled 
with confusion.. The little feet scraped 
up and down the sanded floor, The boys 
played catch behind the chairs, and the 
girls kept thinking of their starched 
white aprons. When the recess came, 
they all pulled Miss Dolly to come and 
play ; but she could not do that, for she 
had to stay and sweep up the blossoms 
the children had strewn about the floor. 
The fact was, it took about a week for 
the children to learn that Miss Dolly 
was really in earnest, her smile came so 
easily, and when it once came the dim- 
ples and curls never let it drop again. 
And they saw no switch about, for Miss 
Dolly meant never to keep one. But 
the second week all was in order. The 
scholars understood the teacher, and the 
teacher the scholars. 

One day Miss Dolly told them that the 
best scholar should have a medal at the 
end of two months, and it made her very 
happy to see the children try so hard to 
please her, and win the reward.’ Every 
rosy face came through the linden trees 
in time to hang each bonnet on its ac- 
customed peg before the morning prayer. 
Then they all knelt together, and asked 
Jesus to he with them through the day. 

One day Miss Dolly was frightened, 
for she heard angry words among the 
boys. Johnny Wood took Harry Bar- 
low’s knife, and wouldn’t give it back. 
Then Harry’s sisters, Maggie and Bessy, 
took Harry’s part, and cried, and told 
Miss Dolly all about it. Then Johnny 
Wood climbed up the apple tree with the 
knife, and wouldn’t come down, and one 
naughty boy said, “Go it!” Johnny 
and all the children’s voices sounded 
angry and harsh. This storm seemed to 
darken the whole day to both teacher 
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and scholars. Johnny slipped down from 
the apple tree, threw the knife at Harry, 
saying, “Take your old knife!” and 
then went home without asking permis- 
sion. 

Any one could tell how badly Miss 
Dolly would feel at such behavior, and 
the children knew, for they saw a big 
tear tremble on her long lashes, roll over 
her pink cheek, and make a big wet spot 
on her blue neck ribbon. No one spoke 
for a long time after this, till spelling 
came, and then Tommy Biggs spelt ba- 
ker, baquer. This made the sober 
faces burst into a laugh, and Miss Dolly 
laughed too ; so a pleasant feeling came 
about again, but Johnny was not there 
to feel it. 

. The children went home happy and 
bright, after repeating the Golden Rule 
to their teacher, and every heart deter- 
mined that, as Miss Dolly meant to rule 
them only by love, they would give her 
only: love in return. But where was 
naughty Johnny Wood all this time? 
He went home and hid in the barn, quite 
ashamed to meet the other children, and 
he thought he would have given anything 
if he had not been the cause of such an 
unhappy time in Miss Dolly’s school. 


Pa He EL ROD 


The evening after that unhappy after- 
noon, Miss Dolly was telling her grand- 
mother of the sorrow that one naughty 
boy had brought to the school, when a 
knock on the entry door came to their 
ears. 

“T am sure that is he,” said Dolly, as 
she rose to open the door; and there 
stood Johnny, with a little basket held 
very tight. His lip quivered as he push- 
ed the basket into her hand and ran 
away, saying, “Those are to show you 
I’m sorry; and I’ve got as many more 
for Harry Barlow.” So the penitent feet 
ran out of the gate and up the hill be- 
fore his teacher’s glad “ Thank you, thank 
you, Johnny,” met his ear. 
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“QO grandma, just see here!” said 
she, as she lifted a wisp of straw ; 
“Johnny’s bantam’s eggs, —one, two, 
three, four, five, six, —six of them, all 
from his own little hen ;” for every one 
in “the school of the Golden Rule” 


SS 
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given me half the pleasure these little 
eggs give me,” said Miss Dolly, as she 
laid them on a clean white napkin. 

The next morning all was sunshine in 
the hearts and on the faces of the little 
school. 

The first two months of Miss 
Dolly’s school had passed away, 
and the medal hung by a red rib- 
bon, waiting the little neck that 
should wear it. Susy Barnes won 
5 the prize, but all the others seemed 
| as happy in her joy as if the medal 
had been theirs. 

Now came a month of holidays 
to all. And as Miss Dolly closed. 
the door of her school-room that 
night, she felt more than ever that 
‘ ‘He who loved little children and 
<< suffered them to come unto him,” 
» knew best what rule to leave for 
7) governing them. Hardly a day 
-| passed by through the month of 
| vacation that Miss Dolly was not 
“| called on by some loving scholar; 
and one word of sympathy, one 
=| look of approbation, or one touch 
===] of love from her kind hand, made 
_| the little visitor return happy in 
| the thought of such a friend. 


JOHNNY’S PRESENT. 


knew Johnny’s bantam hen, for she had 


often been a scholar too, and perched on > 


Johnny’s desk as still as a mouse. 
“A thousand dollars couldn’t have 


For, — 


“Little deeds of kindness, 
Little words of love, 
Make this earth an Eden, 
Like the heaven above.” 


LOVE YOUR ENEMIES. 
A SEQUEL TO ‘‘MATTY’S FORGIVENESS.” 


BY GENESEE. 


JoHNNY GrouT had been a naughty 
boy, —the tease and torment of the 
neighborhood. Cats, dogs, and timid lit- 
tle girls were all afraid of him. But their 
enemy was now laid low. His restless 
mischief-making had done more harm to 
himself than to any one else. The great 


swift wheel at the factory, which always 
minded its own business and paid noat- 
tention to other things, had gone right 
on just as usual when Johnny thrust his 
foot into it. And so his leg was crushed, 
and had to be taken off to save his life. 
Then followed fever and delirium, and 
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after that such extreme weakness, that 
the poor boy barely came through it 
alive. 

But at length he began to mend; to 
have a little appetite, to think of what 
had befallen him, and to feel the weari- 
ness of lying still. He was not yet al- 
lowed to move anything but his hands, 
though his remaining leg ached terribly 
from keeping so long in one position. 

And, what is very strange, it seemed 
to him that the other leg ached also, 
though there was none to ache. He 
seemed to feel pains in the knee, the 
heel, and the toes, though there were 
none there. It is generally so when a 
limb is cut off, and your doctor will tell 
you the reason, children, when you are 
old enough to understand it. 

But the great distress was past; the 
stillness and the weary dullness began 
to press upon Johnny. One long, tire- 
some morning he had lain in his bed 
without anybody to speak to, because his 
mother was obliged to be away about her 
work. “Oh,” thought he, “ what shall 
I do-all this whole dismal afternoon?” 

Just then there was a tap at his door, 
and Mrs. Fiske, who lived opposite, and 
who had often watched with Johnny since 
his accident, camein. Her little daugh- 
ter Matty was with her for the first time. 
Matty carried in one hand a basket of 
beautiful peaches, while with the other 
hand she'clung to her mother’s side. 
She glanced at Johnny with a timorous 
shrinking, which, however, vanished 
while she looked. Could that be the ter- 
sible boy whom she had dreaded to 
see? 

There lay upon the pillow a pale, sad 
face, with great appealing eyes, which 
seemed to ask for help andpity. Matty 
needed no prompting now, but dropped 
her mother’s hand and came gently to 
the bedside. 

“See, Johnny,” said she, “here are 
some peaches ; and mother says you are 
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better enough to have me stay and ’muse 
you. Mother’s gotsome picture-books.” 

Johnny looked at the peaches and at 
Matty, and wasspeechless. He remem- 
bered that one of the last things he did 
was to kill her pet kitten, merely to 
trouble her; and that the very last time 
he saw her he had ridiculed her grief 
about it. Being so weak, he could not 
say “Forgive me,” but the big tears filled 
his eyes and rolled silently down his 
hollow cheeks. 

“Don’t you cry, Johnny,” said Matty, 
in a motherly way, stroking his hair ; “it 
will make you worse. I brought papa’s 
silver knife, and I’m going to peel some 
peaches for you.” 

In a minute Matty was pushing a chair 
close to the bedside, and arranging every- 
thing fora good time. Mrs. Fiske sat 
down by the window, and took out her 
sewing. Itlooked so pleasant and cheer- 
ful that Johnny could not cry very long ; 
especially as Matty began to cut the 
peaches, and the delicious odor filled the 
room. She puta piece upon the point 
of her knife, and said, with her pretty, 
playful laugh, — 

“* Now play you was a young robin in 
the nest, and I was the old bird, and was 
feeding you.” 

And this was the. way that Matty be- 
gan to obey the Lord’s command, and 
“do good” to them that had “ despite- 
fully used” her. After this she spent a 
part of every day in Johnny’s sick-room, 
so long as he was confined there, playing 
little games to amuse him, reading such 
stories as her mother chose, and trying 
to help him be a good boy. 

It was wonderful what effect this kind- 
ness had upon Johnny. It made him 
almost happy, and took away many temp- 
tations to be cross and impatient. 

One day, after he got well enough to 
sit up, he said to Matty, — 

“ What is it that makes you and your 
mother so good?” 
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“Why, do you think I am good?” 
asked Matty. ‘Oh, I an’t but just be- 
ginning to be! Mamma has to keep 
_ teaching me all the time !” 

Johnny had his own opinion about that, 
but he only said, “ Well, then, how can 
your mother be so good ?” 

Matty’s eyes sparkled. She thought 
in her heart, “I do believe that God is 
going to hear mamma’s prayers zow.” 
Mrs. Fiske had often said that she hoped 
Johnny’s misfortune was God’s way of 
curing his faults, and she prayed with 
Matty at her evening prayer that he 
might have “a clean heart and a right 
spirit.” And, as she talked a great deal 
with her darling about the way to be 
good, the child could answer Johnny’s 
-question. 

“Well,” said she, “mamma says if I 
want to be really good, inside and out, 
there isn’t but just one way. She says 
if I only want to behave well as long as 
there is nothing to trouble me, or if I 
only want to seem good, I might try a 
great many ways. But it would be very 
hard work ; and any minute, you know, 
the wickedness inside might come out 
and spoil the whole. So the right way 
is to love everybody truly, and then we 
shall want to be good to them, if it was 
only to please ourselves. Mamma says 
if we love God it will grow easy to try 
and please him; and if we love every- 
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body about us we shall like to do right, 
and bé kind to them, even if no one sees 
us or tells us to.” 

“But suppose we don’t love people, 
then of course we can not be good?” 
said Johnny. 

“Yes ; but God will make us love them 
if we ask him to,” replied Matty. 

“What makes you think so?” asked 
Johnny seriously. 

“Why, the Bible says so, and mamma 
says so; and besides, I know it myself, 
for I’ve tried it!” answered Matty tri- 
umphantly. 

That night Johnny lay awake upon 
his bed and thought of these things. 
“It is better to be good,” thought he, 
“than to be strong and well and have 
two legs. How hateful I have been! 
It seems to me that I never loved any- 
body ; but if God will give me a loving 
heart now, such as Mrs. Fiske’s and 
Matty’s, I will thank him for ever.” 

So Johnny prayed his first real prayer. 
He has never forgotten it, though it was 
years ago. God sent him in reply a new 
feeling of love and trust, which have 
been worth more than all the world could 
give. Hehas been a happy Christian 
boy ever since, doing and getting good, 
and has been the means of his own mo- 
ther’s conversion. Thus has God blessed 
the forgiving kindness of a little girl and 
the teachings of her faithful mother. 


THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH. 


A THOUGHT FOR A BIRTHDAY. 


I’m growing old: the years fly fast ; 
My birthdays come so soon ; 

The morning hours will soon be past, 
For life is nearing noon. 


A silver hair amid the dark, 
Though yet I have not spied, 

Will next appear, and by that mark 
I thrust the curls aside. 


I looked to-day into a glass, — 
I do not often care 

To note the changes as they pass 
In what is imaged there. 


A wrinkle, was it, or a frown, 
Or but a thoughtful line, 

My quizzing eye detected, drawn 
Where laughter played lang syne ? 
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Alas, if this is youth! to feel, 
Some bright midsummer day, 
Pale, frosty autumn come and steal 

The leaf and flower away. 


With scarce a sigh I let them slip, 
Those springs for winters born, 
For Lethe’s cup is at my lip, 
_ Save ona birthday morn. 


Another glass have I, but none 
Upon its shadows gaze 

Save this poor being, —this and One 
Who marks my passing days ; — 


Who marks the passing days to write 
A record of the whole : 

What shows the mirror’s truthful light 
While thus I face my soul? 


A spot, a wrinkle, and a stain, 
This mirror leaves no doubt ; 
By want, by strivings, and by pain 

Defaced and scarred throughout. 


I look, but not indifferent trace 
The features of my heart, 
As gazing on the outer face 
I bore the critic’s part. 


No dainty art I keep, or rouge, 
To make the outward fair, 

No life elixir mixed to use 
For what is dying there. 


Yet I’ve a recipe for youth ; — 
Not fabled founts of old, 
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That bear such likeness unto truth 
As old romancers told ; — 


But something fitted for the life 
That springs and blooms within ; 
That meets the wear of toil and strife, 
The antidote of sin. 


A soul cosmetic: she who knows 
Its virtues high and rare, 

Will find the spirit mirror shows 
The heart’s complexion fair. 


Now fades the beauty of the day! 
Now dies the mortal health ! 

And mines of gold would bribe decay 
Were beauty bought by wealth. 


But this, by price unbought, unsold, 
So costly, yet is free ; 

I scarce have need the cup to hold, 
But only drink, and be 


For ever young! I can not drain 
The mystic potion dry ; 
Unfailing as my need, I gain 
A constant, fresh supply. 


I taste: O God! ’tis sweet I know, 
And yet I seem to shrink ; 

Immortal youth this fountain’s flow, 
What must it be to dvink/ 


Another birthday: shall it be 

The shadows as they pass 
Reveal a fairer soul to me 

Througl the clear, solemn glass ? 


SUNDAY AFTERNOONS WITH MAMMA. 
FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


CHAPTER XIIft, 
THE GREAT PROMISE, 


“J WONDER what mamma is going to 
tell us about this afternoon ?”’ said Katie. 
~ “T know,” replied Erny, “for I asked 
her as we walked along, and she said she 


would tell us of a promise the Lord Je- 
sus made to the disciples before he went 
up to heaven.” 

Just then Mrs. Stancombe came into 
the room. 

“JT am late, little folks,” said she, 
“but I see you are quite ready for me. 
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Where is the letter-box put? Oh, there 
it is on the side-table; bring it to me, 
Katie ; and, first of all, we will put to- 
gether a text that I want you both to 
learn.” 
“What is it, mamma ?” inquired Erny. 
“Suppose I find it for you in Katie’s 


‘Bible; this is it, John xiv. 16: ‘And 


I will pray the Father, and he shall give 
you another Comforter, that he may 
abide with you for ever.’” 

After Mrs. Stancombe had helped 
Katie and Erny to put the verse in the 
frame, they read it over several times, 
and at last, when mamma covered it over 
with her handkerchief, the children were 
able to repeat it to her quite well with- 
out one mistake. Then they took their 
low chairs, and sat down beside her. 

“Do you remember,” asked Mrs. 
Stancombe, “ two or three Sundays ago, 


.I told you about the last evening the 


‘ 


Lord Jesus spent with his disciples be- 
fore he was crucified ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, mamma,” said Katie ; “ Je- 
sus and his disciples had supped togeth- 
er, and the disciples were very sad, be- 
cause Jesus told them he was going away 
from them.” 

“Yes,” added Erny, “and you said 
Jesus tried to comfort them, mamma.” 

“He did, my darling; he told them 
not to be troubled, for he was going back 
to heaven to get a place there ready for 
them, and that, by and by, they too 
should go there, and be always with him. 
He told them also that God; his Father, 
loved them, and would listen to their 
prayers for his sake, and he gave them 
the promise you have been learning this 
afternoon. Jesus said that unless he 
went away the Holy Spirit would not 
come, but that he would send the Holy 
Spirit down to them, to stay with them 
always, to comfort them, to teach them, 
to put them in mind of all he had said 
to them while he was on earth.” 

“And did Jesus send the Holy Spirit ?” 
asked Katie. 
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“Oh, yes,” said Erny, “he must have 
done so; because the Lord Jesus always 
keeps his promises, does he not, mam- 
ma?” 

“Yes, dear; and mamma will tell you 
presently about the day when the prom- 
ise was kept. 

“Before Jesus went back to his Fa- 
ther, he told the disciples that they were 
to stay in the city of Jerusalem, until the 
Holy Spirit should come to them. Do 
you remember, Katie, where the disci- 
ples saw Jesus on earth for the last 
time ?” 

“Yes, mamma; you told us that they 
went with him to the top of a high hill, 
called the Mount of Olives, and that Je- 
sus was taken from them there, and they 
watched him go up higher and higher, 
until a cloud hid him from their sight.” 

“That is right, dear. After their 
Lord had left them, they went back to 
Jerusalem, where they used to meet to- 
gether in an upper room. I do not 
know, but I think, perhaps, it was the 
same room in which Jesus had had that 
last sad and sorrowful supper with them 
before he was crucified. Others who 
loved Jesus met with them there, — Mary, 
his mother, and several good men and 
women besides. Should you like to 
know how they spent the time? A 
great deal of it was spent in praying to 
God ; and I dare say they loved to talk 
together of Jesus, and of what he had 
done and said while he was with them. 
Perhaps they spoke, too, of the happy 
time when they would go to be with him 
for ever, in his Father’s home above.” 

“Mamma,” asked Erny, “was Judas 
with the disciples then? Did they let 
him stop with them after he had been so 
wicked as to help the cruel men to take 
Jesasine 

“No, Judas was now dead ; he dieda 
very sad death. When he knew that Je- 
sus was about to be put to death, he was 
very unhappy ; he felt how sinful he had 
been, and took back the money that was 
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given him for showing the men where to 
find the Lord, and then he went and 
hanged himself. 

“While the disciples were waiting in 
Jerusalem, a good man, named Matthias, 
was chosen to take Judas’s place among 
them. 

“ A very little while after Jesus had 
gone back to God, on a day called the 
day of Pentecost, the Holy Spirit came 
down on the disciples, as the Saviour had 
promised.” 

“ Why was it called the day of Pente- 
cost, mamma ?” asked Katie. 

“ One day in every year, after the har- 
vest was over, that is, when the wheat 
and the barley and the rye were all cut 
and gathered in, the Jews met together 
to thank God for his goodness to them. 
God had told them always to set apart 
one day every year for doing this, and 
the day was called ‘the day, or the feast, 
of Pentecost.’ ” 

“Mamma,” said Erny, “when we 
were staying at uncle’s in the summer, 
after the corn was all cut, he told us it 
was right and pleasant to thank God for 
having been so kind and good as to 
make the corn grow. He said God had 
sent the sunshine to ripen it, and the 
rain to water it, and the fine weather to 
gather it in.” 

“ Among the Jews every man from all 
the land came up to Jerusalem, and all 
the boys who were old enough came too, 
so that there were hundreds and thou- 
sands of people in the city at that time, 
besides those who always lived there. 
On the day of Pentecost the disciples 
were sitting together in one place, when 
they heard a loud noise. It was like a 
strong and terrible wind. All the house 
in which they were seemed filled with 
the sound, and even shook with it; and 
as they looked at one another, upon each 
of them rested a flame or tongue of 
fire.” 

“Were not the disciples frightened, 
mamma?” asked Katie. 
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“No, dear, I do not think they were ; 
this wonderful fire from heaven did not 
burn them or hurt them in any way, but 
God sent it to rest on them as a sign 
that the Holy Spirit was come to teach 
them and help them, as Jesus had prom- 
ised. Shall I tell you the first thing 
God’s Spirit helped the disciples to do?” 
“ Please, mamma,” said Erny. 


“You know they were only poor men ; __ 


most of them were fishermen, and I do 
not suppose they had been to school 
long, or knew much of other languages 
besides their own; but when God had 
given them his Spirit, they were able to 
speak a great many languages quite well, 
without learning them beforehand. You 
know that little boys and girls, and 
grown-up people too, have to take a 
great deal of pains if they want to learn 
to speak French, or German, or any 
other language.” 

“Yes, mamma,” said Katie; “only 
yesterday I wanted cousin Lily to stay 
and play with me, and she said she must 
go home, because she had her French 
lessons to prepare for Monday, and they 
would take her a long time to learn.” 

“ Was it not wonderful then that Peter 
and James and the other disciples should 
be able to speak a great many languages 
without learning any lessons at all?” 

“Yes, mamma,” cried both the chil- 
dren. 

“ And what a good and kind thing it 
was of God’s Spirit to make them able 
to dothis. Now they were able to speak 


to all the strangers from other countries 


who were in the city, and to tell them in 
the languages they understood best about 
Jesus and his love. How surprised 
these strangers were when the disciples 
first began to speak to them ! 

“Soon after this time, Peter preached 
a sermon to the people who were as- 
sembled together. He told them how the 
Lord Jesus had come into the world, 
how cruelly he had been put to death, 
that he had come to life again, and had 
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gone up to heaven, to sit at God’s right 
hand for ever. And he told them also 
how they might have their sins forgiven 
for Jesus’ sake, and that God would give 
them too his Holy Spirit. Very many 
who listened to Peter were glad to hear 
such happy news; and about three 


thousand people began to love and be- 


lieve in Jesus that day: what a happy 
day it must have been !” 

“Mamma,” said Katie, “does God 
send his Holy Spirit into the world 
now?” 

“Yes, dear, God will give his Holy 
Spirit to every one who really wishes him 
todo so. Every little boy and girl may 
have God’s Spirit to teach them to do 
what is right, to help them to love Jesus, 
and to show them how to please him. 
We should never want to love and serve 
the Saviour at all if the Holy Spirit did 
not first put it into our hearts to do so.” 

“But, mamma,” said Erny, “we do 
not see the flames of fire and hear the 
rushing sound as the disciples did: how 
do we know that God gives his Spirit to 
us?” 

“We can feel some things that we do 
not see, Erny.” 


“What things, mamma ?” 

“Yesterday, when you came in from 
your walk with nurse, what did you tell 
me?” 

“Oh, I know, mamma; I said it was 
very windy and cold, so nurse said we 
had better not stay out any longer.” 

“While you were out did you see the 
wind, Erny?” 

“Oh, no, mamma.” 

“Then how did you know it was 
windy?” 

“JT felt the wind, mamma; it blew in 
my face, and it nearly blew my hat off.” 

“Well, darling, and though we can 
not see God’s Spirit, yet we may feel 
him working in our hearts. If we love 
Jesus, it is his Spirit who makes us do 
so. If we try ‘to please him, it is his 
Spirit helps us do it. If we think of 
Jesus, it is his Spirit who puts the good 
thoughts into our hearts. 

“Now mamma has a little verse for 
you both to learn : — 


‘Blessed Spirit ! dwell in me, 
Make me hate what grieveth thee ; 
Teach me much of Jesus’ love, 

Fit me for his home above.’ ” 


THE UDARK: 


BY M. E, ATKINSON. 


WHERE do the little chickens run 
When they are afraid? 

Out of the light, out of the sun, 
Into the dark, into the shade, 
Under their mother’s downy wing, 

No longer afraid of anything. 


Dear little girl, dear little boy, 


Afraid of the dark! 

Bid your good-by to the daylight with joy, 
Be glad of the night, for hark ! 
The darkness no danger at all can bring, 

It is the shadow of God’s kind wing. 


jaan eat « 


ON THE WRONG SIDE. 
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Where do the little violets creep 
In the time of snow? 
Into the dark, to rest and sleep, 
And to wait for the spring, they go. 
Under the ground where no storm can reach, | 
And God takes tenderest care of each. 


Are you afraid, little girl or boy, 
Of the dark of death ? 
Jesus will carry you, full of joy, 
To the world of light, he saith. 
And under the ground, where the violets sleep, 
Your little body the Lord will keep. 


ON THE WRONG SIDE. 


On a beautiful July evening, as the 
railway-train approached the terminus 
at L , a pleasant-looking group ap- 
peared on the platform, —a tall, dark 
gentleman, with a fair-haired lady on 
his arm, and several bright, lovely chil- 
dren at their side, all evidently on the 
outlook for some friend’s arrival. The 
engine hurried past, the carriages fol- 
lowed ; the lady held back her youngest 
child, while her husband and the others 
hastened forwards. 

“There is Aunt May, all right!” said 
“alittle boy, clapping his hands, as he 
looked up into one of the carriages. 


Aunt May soon emerged, a short, 
slight figure, her fair hair and blue eyes 
showing her relationship to the mother 
rather than the father of the merry little 
band who were so eager to welcome her. 
She was not young, but her bright smile 
and fair complexion made her appear 
much younger than her real age; and 
the children considered her almost one 
of themselves. She had been only ab- 
sent at this time on a day’S excursion ; 
and to judge by her welcome back, that 
had been thought quite long enough. 

Her reticule, parasol, &c., having been 
disposed of among the children, all wish- 


or ae 


useful. 
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ing some share in the good work of 
“helping Aunt May,” the whole party 
walked homewards to a small but com- 
fortable dwelling, beautifully situated in 


' a Highland valley about a mile from the 


railway-station at L——. 

“ And you must tell us all your adven- 
tures, Aunt May,” said the eldest girl. 

“TJ am thankful to say, my dear, I have 
had no adventures to-day. I found my 
friends well, and spent a very pleasant 
day with them, and had a safe journey 
there and back again.” 

“Oh, but you must have something to 
tell us about, — something to make a 
story of,” said little Charlie. 

“Well, we shall see, after tea; but I 
must have that in the first place.” 

Aunt May was believed to possess an 
unlimited stock of stories, or of the pow- 
er of “making” them; and her little 
hearers were insatiable in their demands. 

So, when tea was over, she was set- 
tled in the large easy-chair, with Charlie 
on her lap, and the others gathered 
round her, while the calls for “her ad- 
ventures ” were loudly repeated. 

“Vou can make a story out of any- 
thing, Aunt May,” said her brother-in- 
law, as he left the room; “I only wish 
I had leisure to stay and listen to it.” 

“ Thank you for the compliment ; but 
I am very glad you are to be better em- 
ployed. Now, children, I really have 
had no adventures ; nothing wonderful 
happened to me to-day.” 

“ Oh, that was a pity.” 

“What! would you have liked me to 
have been chased by a bull on the road, 
or my watch taken from me by a robber, 
or my leg or arm broken in a railway ac- 
cident?” 

“Qh, no, Aunt May. But do tell us 
about something.” 

“Well, I shall tell you something 
which made me think a good deal on 
my way home ; and perhaps it will make 
you all think a little, and that will be 
After dinner, when it was time 
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to go, my friend Miss B walked with 
me to the station. It was a long walk 
from her lodgings, and the day so hot, 
that we were very tired, and obliged to 
hurry. We were in time, but not much 
more ; for just as we got on the platform 
the engine came puffing along ; and Miss 
B said to me suddenly, with such a 
frightened look, — 

“« Are you sure we are not oz the 
wrong side?” 

“<QOh, no,’ I replied; ‘I took care to 
inquire and make sure as to that when 
I first arrived in the morning.’ 

“So she kissed me and said good-by, 
and I stepped quietly into the carriage. 
But when we were on the point of start- 
ing, I heard a cry of distress on the 
other side of the line. I looked out, 
and saw a woman, whom a railway por- 
ter was keeping fast hold of. 

“¢ Oh,’ she cried, ‘let me go! let me 
cross! Ishall be in time yet! I am 
on the wrong side!’ 

“«No,’ said the porter; ‘you should 
have crossed at first; it would be too 
dangerous now.’ 

“And then we started, and I only saw 
her look of despair, and heard her cry, 
‘Oh, my baby! what shall I do!’” 

“Poor woman ! I suppose,” said Mary, 
“she had been visiting friends, like you, 
and had left a baby at home. What 
would she do?” 

“This is Saturday night; so, if she 
was too far from home to walk, she 
would probably be kept till Monday at 
B , and her family left in distress all 
that time. I felt very sorry for her ; and 
then I began to think of my friend’s 
question to myself, ‘Are you sure you 
are not on the wrong side?’ I thought, 
if I had made a mistake, how distressed 
I should have been, and how anxious 
your papa and mamma would have felt 
all to-morrow ; for it was the last train, 
and you know there is no telegraph yet 
to L And then I thought, if a 
mistake in a short day’s excursion would 
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have made myself and others so un- 
happy, ch, what would it be, at the end 
of life’s journey, to find one’s self on the 
wrong side! Do you understand what 
I mean, Mary?” 

Mary was the eldest of the little group. 
She looked grave as she replied, “ Yes, 
auntie: you mean, when we came to die 
to find we were not going to heaven.” 

“ How dreadful that would be! And 
always remember, there are just two 
roads through this life on earth, — one 
which will end in the place of darkness 
and despair, and the other leading to 
that blessed home above, which Jesus 
calls his Father’s house, where those 
who love and serve him are to be happy 
for ever. And there is a broad line of 
separation between the two ways. The 
travelers on the one side, whether they 
are old or young, are careless about 
God and heavenly things ; they indulge 
proud, angry, selfish tempers, and speak 
unkind and untrue words. The travel- 
ers on the opposite road are humble, 
gentle, and holy, with hearts full of love 
to God and to one another. We all be- 
gin life on the wrong side; we are all 
born into this world sinful creatures, who 
begin to sin as soon as we can speak or 
understand. Now, the great question 
for every one to consider, who is old 
enough to understand what it means, 
should be like that of my kind friend to 
myself. ‘ Are you sure you are not on the 
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wrong side?’ I felt so thankful this 
evening that I could answer in my 
heart, Yes ; by the goodness and grace 
of God I do feel sure that I am loving 
and trusting in Jesus, and seeking to 
obey his commands, and that he is lead- 
ing me in the way to heaven. Oh, my 
dear children, how happy those are who 
cross the line early, who have no need 
to be frightened and hurried at the last, 
who give their young hearts to the Sav- 
iour, and ask him to keep them all their 
lives walking in the way of his command- 
ments! They will be happy all through 
the journey ; for his ways are ways of 
pleasantness and peace; and happiest 
of all at the end, when he shall say to 
each of them, ‘Well done, good and 
faithful servant, enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord;’ and the holy angels and 
dear friends in heaven shall give them a 
joyful welcome, such as you gave to me 
to-night, only happier still, for there will 
be no fear of parting again. As your 
hymn says, ‘ Oh, that will be joyful when 
we meet to part no more!’” 

The children were silent and serious 
as Aunt May finished her “ story.” 

“ Now, good-night, my darlings,” she 
said ; “mamma is ready to hear you say 
your prayers, and then you will sleep 
soundly, and we shall talk more about 
these things after church to-morrow.” 

Family Treasury. 


I DROPPED a stone into a sleeping pool, 
And watched the ripples circling to the shore, 
Whereon I saw them break, and nothing more ; 
But all was calm again, and clear and cool. 


Still stood I gazing there, with dreamy eyes, 
Striving, by painful processes of thought, 
To trace the changes by that action wrought, 
Till I was lost amid infinities. 


Thus lightly do we drop a hasty word ; 

But can we realize the truth sublime, 

That on through boundless space that voice is heard 
Reverberating to the end of time ? 


THE Christendom of to-day presents 
to a thoughtful observer a bright and a 
dark side. 

On its bright side, we see a very 
great respect paid to something which 
is called Christzanity. The name “ Chris- 
tian,” in its broadest sense, is generally 
regarded as a termofhonor. The name 
“infidel” is odious: men try to shake it 
off, if for any cause it begins to cleave 
to them. In our country the people gen- 
erally, whether church-members or not, 
take pleasure in being considered mem- 
bers of a Christian nation ; they believe 
in Christian education, Christian mo- 
rality, and more or less in Christian in- 
stitutions. The daily press does not 
regard itself as satisfying the public 
without its columns of religious intelli- 
gence. Religion is in various ways hon- 
ored ; and by religion is generally meant 
the Christian religion. Now all this is 
a great triumph for Christianity. Itis a 
great thing for the word “ Christian” to 
stand emblazoned on all the power and 
civilization of the modern world. Even 
if it be used falsely it shows that there 
is in it a recognized value, else it would 
not be counterfeited. 

Then there is a progress in religious 
liberty that is bright and cheering. Of 
course we can not speak of religious 


liberty without speaking of Romanism. 
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We find then that in Italy, in Germany, 
and in the vast countries of South Amer- 
ica, there has been a great loosening of 
the bonds of spiritual despotism. 

We have also bright views of the 
progress of evangelization and revivals 
at home and abroad, of the progress of 
freedom in Russia, in Brazil, in our own 
country, and of the advance of the arts 
and sciences, and whatever completes 
the amount of modern civilization. 

Now for the dark side. While the 
name Christianity is popular, the ¢hzng 
is reduced in many minds to a mere 
shadow of its former self. You can 
scarcely find any avowed infidelity now- 
a-days, but you can find plenty of “CArzs- 
tians” who discard the Bible as the divine 
guide for our faith and conduct, and who 
justify their claim to the title of Chris- 
tians on the ground that they follow out 
what Jesus Christ began. They follow 
him as modern steamship-builders follow 
Robert Fulton. We can not better ex- 
press our estimate of this mock Chris- 
tianity than in the words of Prof. Pea- 
body, of Harvard University, in an 
Ordination Sermon preached at Fitch- 
burg, Mass., last April : — 


“ What‘is peculiar to our time and com- 
munity is, first, that infidelity has become so 
illogical as to call itself by the very name it 
blasphemes ; and, secondly, that a liberality 
more weak than tolerant, more foolish than 
kind, insists on giving so broad a sense to 
Christianity as to leave it no distinctive mean- 
ing whatever. If Thomas Paine were now 
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alive and among us, he would style himself 
a Christian teacher, would have his name in- 
serted — I trust without a parochial charge 
—in our [Unitarian] ‘“ Year Book,” would 
take his seat in our convention as a delegate 
from Florence,or some other mythical church, 
and would complain of your bigotry if you 
would not let him preach in your pulpit, and 
welcome him as a contributor to your reli- 
gious journals.” 


When we come to say in the same 

- breath, .“ Christian” and “ Rev. Thomas 

Paine,” what wonder if a dark shade is 

thrown upon the brightness of modern 
respect for religion ? 

Then there is a dark side to religious 
liberty. The Romish Church claims that 
those who forsake her pale run into in- 
fidelity, which if true would only prove 
that her followers are unfitted for true 
freedom, cramped and lamed so that they 
can not walk alone. The truth is that 
the Romish Church itself is full of infi- 
delity, and, when the fear of her power 
is removed, that infidelity breaks out 
into the freedom of indiscriminate hos- 
tility to religion. Thus Italy is now 
likely to become more infidel outwardly 
before it is more Christian. 

In this country we have our full share 
of falseliberty. ‘Liberal religion,” tech- 
nically so called, is, in our opinion, a re- 
ligion built upon the liberty of reason to 
dictate to revelation. Indeed, in’ some 
quarters religion itself is made to depend 
for its purity upon freedom from respon- 
sibility to God. What else means this 
on “ Religious Liberty,” from the North 
American Review of last April ? — 


“All the great religions of the world — 
Brahminism, Buddhism, the religion of Greece 
and Rome, Mahometanism, and Christianity 
as it has been hitherto understood by the ma- 
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jority of its professed ministers and disciples 
— have corresponded in this, that they have 
asserted an external authority over the souls 
of men. ... The principle of authority is 
contrary to the very nature of religion prop- 
erly understood. .... The nature of reli- 
gion, justly conceived, consists not in the ac- 
ceptance of any special opinion, such, for ex- 
ample, as those concerning the existence or 
non-existence of God, nor in the performance 
of any special acts, such as prayer or wor- 
ship. . . . We may define religion as a man’s 
devotion to any object which he acknowledges 
to have a right to his entire service and to 
supreme control over his life. ... Such a 
conception of religion is alone consistent 
with that spiritual liberty, that freedom of 
thought, which is the prerogative of every in- 
dividual, and without which religion is but a 
form of superstition.” 


These are not the careless utterances 
of some unendorsed contributor, but they 
are taken from a carefully elaborated ar- 
ticle by the editor. May God forgive 
him for his attempt to make American 
literature atheistic ! 

And how about the progress in civili- 
zation and in Christian life and labor ? 
We have to admit also a progress (so 
faras our country is concerned), in world- 
liness, in Sabbath-bfeaking, in luxury, 
and in almost every vice of private life. 

So the bright and the dark mingle. 
The querulous and misanthropic lok 
only at the dark. The visionary and 
over-buoyant look only at the bright. 
The wise look at both, and grow wiser 
and stronger for the conflicts with that 
evil which ever changes but always re- 
mains evil. Ox the whole, there is a 
steady progress of God’s kingdom and 
God’s providence over the right. ‘“ The 
Lord reigneth; let the earth rejoice.” 
All is bright when we look up. 


BIBLE RECREATIONS. 


XXXIII. 


1. In what verse of Ps. xxvi. is there 
an allusion to the “laver of brass ” ? 


2. Can you mention two verses in the 
Bible which verbally seem to contradict 
each other ? 
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3. In what chapter are there ten con- 
secutive verses having the word “ fool”’? 

4. What proud and cruel heathen king 
is called the “servant” of the Lord ? 


XXXIV. 


1. How many in- 
/\\\ stances of dancing 
7 are recorded in the 
/ New Testament ? 

2. In) which) sof 
these is it said that 
a female was en- 
' gaged ? 
3. On what occa- 


What was the name of the dancer ? 
What was the reward paid her ? 
Why did she ask this ? 

Is dancing a becoming amusement 
for Christian families ? 


OBI 


= 


Who is represented in these cuts ? 

Who were his father and mother ? 

Where was he born ? 

What present did his father give him ? 

What dreams had he? 

What was the meaning of them? 

Into what country was he carried? 

What il fortune befell him there ? 

What good fortune succeeded ? 

What did he afterwards do for his fa- 
ther and brothers ? 


THE SABBATH AT HOME. 


XXXV. 


There was a certain noted teacher of 
Jewish law, whose name is made up of 
the first letters of the names of the fol- 
lowing places and persons : — 

(1) The part of Palestine which was 
the birthplace of many of the apostles. 

(2) An aged widow remarkable for a 
life of fasting and prayer. 

(3) A disciple of Cyprus, with whom 
Paul lodged during a visit to Jerusalem. 

(4) One whose sudden death brought 
great fear on all the church. 

(5) The only companion of Paul dur- 
ing his last imprisonment at Rome. 

(6) The city in Asia Minor from 
whence the Jews came who stoned Paul. 

(7) The village where Jesus spent the 
first evening after his resurrection. 

(8) A city where the apostle Peter 
ministered to the saints. 


How old was he when he died ? 
Where was he buried ? 


ANSWERS TO THE RECREATIONS IN 
OUR LAST. 


Xxx. Answers to this are requested 
from our readers. 

XXXI. DANIEL. Dan. ii. 26; v. 13; 
vi. 10, 163 vill. 1-83 ix. 21. 

XXXII Luke x. 30-37. 


